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INTRODUCTORY 


For  several  years  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Nebraska 
Territorial  Pioneers1  Association  to  be  able  to  publish  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  and  proceedings,  but  the  nature  of 
the  organization  prevented  sufficient  financial  resources  to 
accomplish  the  desire. 

The  Semi-Centennial  year  seemed  a  fitting  time  to  make 
increased  effort  for  its  accomplishment  and  expressions-  en- 
dorsing such  a  plan  were  voiced  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  January  nineteen  hunured  seventeen. 

The  officers,  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  are  glad  to  present  the  first  volume  at  the 
close  of  the  Semi-Centennial  year. 


J.  C.  F.  McKESSON, 

President. 


MINNIE  P.  KNOTTS, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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WHEN  THE   TOWN  OF  LANCASTER  WAS  CHANGED 

TO  LINCOLN 

By  J.  C.  P.  McKesson 

I  came  to  the  territory  of  Nebraska  with  my  parents  in 
April,  1864,  from  the  state  of  Kansas,  where  my  father, 
Samuel  W.  McKesson,  had  been  sent  by  the  conference  of 
the  Evangelical  church  for  the  state  of  Iowa.  My  father 
was  an  itinerant  preacher,  and 'our  moving  anywhere  was  not 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  being  as  near  and  convenient  to  such  religious  charges  and 
missionary  work  as  might  be  laid  out  for  him. 

During  the  two  years  previous  to  moving  into  the  territory 
the  field  of  his  labor  was  largely  marked  out  for  him  by  a 
missionary  department  of  the  conference,  and  in  this  case 
was  not  confined  to  county  or  statewide  boundaries.  And  so, 
prior  to  our  moving  into  the  territory,  father  had  made  fre- 
quent circuits  within  its  boundary. 

We  moved  to  Arago,  in  Richardson  county,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  not  now  an  organized  town, 
having  been  abandoned  and  its  place  taken  by  the  town  of 
Fargo.  Altho  the  town  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  it  had  no  ferryboat  connection  with  the  Missouri  side 
of  the  river.  The  manufacturing  industries  were  a  brick- 
yard, a  shingle  sawmill  and  a  brewery.  The  town  was  quite 
prosperous  and  progressive.  The  bluffs  had  been  dug  down 
half  for  the  cutting"  thru  of  streets,  and  the  ravines  were 
filled  and  leveled.  Besides  the  manufactures  and  residences, 
many  of  them  auite  respectable  wooden  structures,  the  town 
supported  a  public  school,  an  Evangelical  church,  a  Catholic 
church  and  school,  and  several  saloons. 

Not  much  of  interest  to  me  occurred  during  the  first  year 
of  our  residence  at  Arago.  I  remember  seeing  boats  travel 
up  and  down  the  Missouri  river  and  stop  to  load  and  unload 
their  cargoes  of  merchandise  and  to  let  off  and  take  on  pas- 
sengers. The  names  of  some  of  these  river  boats  were  the 
" Denver, "  "St.  Mary's,"  "St,  Joseph,"  and  "St.  Louis." 
They  were  of  various  sizes,  some  side-wheelers,  some  stern- 
wheelers,  some  with  single  smokestacks  and  some  with  double 
smokestacks.,  but  all  with  fog  horns  whose  noise  was  anything 
but  musical. 

It  was  in  this  year  also  that  I  saw  and  tasted  my  first 
cherries.  I  accompanied  father  on  a  missionary  tour  into 
Pawnee  county,  where  we  stopped  at  a  house  in  the  country 
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for  noonday  lunch.  An  elderly  man  was  shaving  shingles 
on  a  shaving  horse  under  the  shade  of  a  Cottonwood  tree. 
While  father  was  talking  with  him  I  was  standing  close 
by,  and  I  pulled  his  coattail  and  asked  him  what  those 
little  red  things  were,  pointing  to  the  cherries.  He  smilingly 
called  the  man's  attention  to  my  inquiry,  and  he  stated 
that  they  were  cherries,  and  good  to  eat,  and  for  me  to 
climb  up  and  help  myself,  which  I  did. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  the  news  of  the  termination  of 
the  war  and  the  victory  of  the  union  armies  had  scarcely 
reached  the  territory  until  the  news  of  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln  was  also  received.  I  remember  the  sorrowful  day 
when  men  and  women  congregated  in  little  groups,  many 
of  them  with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  exclaiming 
il President  Lincoln  is  killed."  His  death  appeared  to  be 
a  personal  bereavement  to  the  people. 

Shortly  after  this  I  remember  seeing,  the  soldier  boys 
returning.  They  were  met  by  their  parents,  relatives  and 
sweethearts  with  open  arms  and  cheers.  Public  receptions 
were  also  given  them  and  on  one  occasion  I  remember  that 
a  barbecue  was  held  in  honor  of  their  return.  Roast  ox 
was  served,  prepared  over  a  pit  improvised  for  the  occasion, 
of  cobble  stones,  over  which  were  laid  slats  of  iron,  picked 
up  from  the  rear  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  Anvils  were  fired 
and  a  general  holiday  held.  The  march  to  the  front  of  the 
soldier  and  his  return  seems  to  create  like  feelings  in  the 
breasts  of  men. 

It  was  in  this  year  also  that  I  saw  the  first  circus  come 
to  town.  Of  course  this  was  of  special  interest,  and  I  note 
it  here  that  we  may  know  that  the  early  settlers  were  not 
without  this  feature  of  amusement.  The  menagerie  was  not 
so  complete  as  now,  but  the  performances  were  of  similar 
character  to  those  in  vogue  at  present  and  these  were  more 
enjoved  by  the  early  settlers  because  in  his  ordinary  life  on  the 
frontier  he  had  probably  seen  mountain  lions,  wild  cats,  deer 
and  antelope. 

On  the  day  of  the  circus  in  a  run-away  accident,  father's 
leg  was  broken.  On  account  of  poor  surgical  treatment 
in  the  setting  of  the  bone  he  was  confined  to  the  house, 
most  of  the  time  in  bed,  during  the  summer,  which  was  a 
very  hot  one.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  before  he  was  able  to  get 
about  on  crutches  and  visit  some  of  the  nearby  charges. 

The  following  winter  .we  were  visited  by  my  father's 
brother,  John  M.  McKesson,  a  physician  and  homesteader  ad- 
jacent to  the  townsite  of  Lancaster,  Lancaster  connty,  Ne- 
braska, whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twelve  years.  I  remem- 
ber the  glowing  accounts  given  by  my  uncle  of  a  pros- 
perous settlement  out  at  Salt  Creek.  This  was  the  first  we 
had  heard  of  such  a  place  in  what  to  us,  living  on  the 
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Missouri  river,  was  the  far  interior,  inhabited  by  the  Indian, 
the  buffalo,  and  the  coyote.  In  addition  to  a  pleasant  visit 
the  doctor  held  several  semi-public  meetings  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  great  promise  of  the  new  colony  which  had 
been  established  at  the  Salt  basin  and  the  great  work  which 
the  Lancaster  seminary,  which  had  also  been  founded,  was 
doing  for  the  education  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  territory. 
This  was  offered  as  an  inducement  to  all  those  who  heard 
it  to  flock  to  the  new  settlement.  This  appealed  to  a  widow 
with  a  little  girl  living  in  the  neighborhood  who  a  year  or 
more  later  had  an  opportunity  to  come  with  us  to  this  new 
colony.  Here  she  found  a  place  to  educate  her  child  and  also 
found  a  home  by  marrying  John  Giles,  one  of  the  homesteaders, 
located  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  twenty-six,  after- 
ward a  part  of  the  original  townsite  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  an  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at 
Arago.  The  shock  was  very  perceptible  but  of  short  dura- 
tion. My  mother  and  I  were  raking  up  the  rubbish  in  the 
backyard  when  we  heard  a  dull  sound  like  the  roaring 
of  wind  or  the  rushing  of  water.  We  stopped  our  work 
and  looking  about  us  noticed  that  the  board  division  fence 
between  our  lot  and  the  neighbors  was  wabbling,  and  then 
that  the  house,  which  was  a  one  and  a  half  story  building 
with  the  gable  fronting  us,  seemed  to  vibrate  about  a  foot 
at  the  top.  The  ground  beneath  our  feet,  too,  seemed  to 
wave,  almost  unbalancing  us.  A  woman  and  two  children 
were  engaged  in  a  like  occupation  in  an  adjacent  lot  to 
the  south.  Gathering  her  children  in  her  arms  the  woman 
started  for  the  house,  screaming  as  she  went,  "  earthquake ! 
earthquake!"  No  serious  damage  came  from  the  shock. 
Practically  the  only  evidence  of  it  we  could  find  were  the 
disarranged  and  nicked  dishes  in  the  old-fashioned  high 
cupboard. 

Something  more  fatal  and  disastrous  occurred  later  in 
the  summer  of  1866,  the  dreadful  scourage  of  cholera  break- 
ing out  in  the  little  town  of  Arago  and  nearly  depopulated 
it.  The  first  death  was  that  of  the  shingle  maker's  child, 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  who  died  suddenly  on  Wednes- 
day and  was  buried  on  Friday.  On  Friday  night  the 
infant  child  of  the  shingle  maker  died,  also  suddenly,  and 
was  buried  the  following  Sunday.  The  two  deaths  occurring 
in  the  same  family  and  so  closely  together  aroused  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  people  that  they  had  been  poisoned  and 
the  father  and  mother  were  arrested.  The  stomach  of  the  in- 
fant was  removed  and  before  its  interment  on  Sunday  the  body 
of  the  other  child  was  exhumed  and  its  stomach  also  removed 
at  the  cemetery  in  the  presence  of  the  people  gathered  for  the 
burial.  Both  stomachs  were  to  be  sent  to  St.  Joseph  for 
analysis.    Ore  of  the  grounds  for  suspicion  was  the  fact  that 


the  mother  of  tlic  iniiant  was  the  shingle  maker's  second  w  ife. 
On  the  following  Wednesday  the  man  died  suddenly  and  the 
same  night  or  the  next  d;iy  several  other  citizens  died  in 
like  manner.    rrhis  changed  public  sentimenl  arid  aroused 

the  people  of  the  town  to  tin1  Tact  that  a  scourge  was  upon 
them.  One  very  pathetic  incident  efenrred.  A  woman,  the 
wife  of  a  Kansas  homesteader,  and  her  two  little  children 
were  stopping  at  our  house  at  the  time,  and  being  fearful 
father  sent  a  courier  to  notify  her  husband  to  come  and 
get  her.  He  came  several  days  afterward,  but  the  night 
before  they  intended  to  go  home  the  wife  and  both  children 
died  and  were  buried  here.  Father  had  charge  of  the  services 
at  most  of  these  funerals  and  mother  and  I  invariably 
accompanied  him.  Many  opinions  were  advanced  by  the 
people  as  to  the  cause  of  the  malady,  among  them  that  the 
disease  wTas  brought  there  by  someone  who  got  off  a  boat. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  a  merchant  in  the  town  named  Allgw^are 
built  a  temporary  plant  for  packing  pork  on  the  river 
bottom  not  far  from  the  river.  During  the  winter  of  1866 
and  1867  the  hogs  were  slaughtered  here  and  the  pork 
packed  in  dry  salt.  The  packing  was  not  as  modern  as 
now,  tho  the  packer  had  as  sure  control  as  the  packer 
of  today.  The  meat  was  packed  in  layers,  two  men  wplk'ne: 
around  on  top,  sprinkling  a  layer  of  salt  and  then  a  layer 
of  pork.  The  intention,  of  course,  was  to  ship  this  meat 
down  or  up  the  river  where  markets  might  be  found  in  the 
spring  before  the  hot  summer  months.  While  the  packed 
meat  was  to  be  used  for  the  sustenance  of  the  white  man 
the  Indians  came  in  droves  and  helped  themselves  by  carry- 
ing away  all  of  the  offal. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  the  Kansas  conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical church  delegated  to  father  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
various  outposts  of  settlement  in  southeastern  Nebraska, 
among  them  chiefly  the  Lancaster  colony  on  Salt  creek,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  churches  among  them.  We  started 
with  a  team  of  ponies  and  spring  wagon  with  a  light  driving 
buggy  tied  behind  and  one  loose  pony  following.  We  drove 
from  Arago  to  Brownville,  from  there  to  Nebraska  City,  and 
then  on  to  Lancaster  over  what  was  then  called  the  "steam 
wagon"  road.  This  road  started  at  Nebraska  City  and  had 
been  mapped  out  and  designated  thru  to  Palmyra.  Here  it 
forked,  one  road  leading  toward  Beatrice  and  another  passing 
thru  Roca  and  Saltillo  to  Yankee  Hill  on  Salt  creek  and  from 
thence  west,  touching  Middle  creek,  not  far  from  the  home- 
stead of  James  Her  near  Pleasantdale.  Here  the  road  again 
forked,  one  branch  leading  south  to  Camden  on  the  Blue, 
the  other  following  west  toward  Fort  Kearney.  Beside  the 
road  this  side  of  Nebraska  City  not  far  from  the  J.  Sterling 
Morton   homestead  the   steam   wagon   was   then  standing. 
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It  was  not  a  success  as  a  means  of  transportation  and  the 
project  had  been  abandoned. 

On  this  road  in  1866  a  Mormon  train  of  about  255  wagons, 
moved  westward  to  a  place  then  called  Half-Way  slough„ 
located  two  miles  south  of  Emerald  and  almost  a  half  west. 
While  in  camp  one  of  the  members  of  the  train  force  died, 
and  was  buried  on  the  east  slope  of  the  long  hill  just 
after  crossing  the  slough.  This  grave  is  now  close  to  the 
middle  of  the  east  line  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
34,  township  10,  range  5,  Middle  Creek  precinct.  The  land 
is  now  owned  by  Harry  W.  Lee.  The  following  epitaph  was 
placed  on  a  board  at  the  head  of  the  grave : 

"Father,  here  we  leave  thee  beneath  the  prairie  sod,  but 
again  we  hope  to  meet  thee  in  the  promised  land,  Salt  Lake.'r 

James  Her  is  the  man  whose  wife  was  killed  by  Sioux 
Indians  in  their  last  raid  of  the  settlements  this  far  east 
in  1865.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  some  of  the  inhabitants 
around  the  Salt  basin  and  Lancaster  packed  their  belongings 
and  started  eastward  toward  Weeping  Water  after  this 
tragedy,  altho  the  Indians  never  came  this  far  east.  Word 
was  sent  to  Nebraska  City  of  the  threatened  raid  and  Captain 
Bauman  ordered  out  the  cavalry  to  drive  them  back  which: 
they  did,  commanding  the  officers  to  shoot  the  papooses 
as  well  as  the  warriors.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her  were  driving- 
along  the  wagon  road  in  a  covered  wagon  they  were  over- 
taken by  Indian  warriors,  who  rode  past  them.  Looking  back 
they  saw  a  woman  driving,  Mr.  Her  having  lain  down  in 
the  wagon  bed,  thinking  that  they  would  not  molest  a 
woman  and  that  thus  he  might  save  both  of  their  lives. 
However,  on  turning  they  shot  Mrs.  Her.  Her  husband 
removed  the  arrow,  but  the  wound  proved  fatal  and  she 
died  shortly  after,  Mr.  Her  remained  on  his  homestead 
altho  the  Indians  had  burned  his  premise's  and  driven  off 
his  stock.  He  established  a  postoffice  on  his  land  in  the 
early  seventies,  called  Pleasantdale.  This  was  located  about 
one-half  mile  north  and  one-half  mile  east  of  the  present 
town  of  Pleasantdale  in  Seward  county. 

Coming  out  from  Nebraska  City  we  stopped  for  lunch 
at  what  was  called  the  Walling  and  Luff's  crossing  in 
Otoe  county.  We  were  just  hitching  up  to  start  on  again 
when  a  finely  caparisoned  outfit  of  horses  and  carriage 
drove  by  with  three  or  four  apparently  celebrated  person- 
ages. On  arriving  at  Lancaster  the  next  morning  we  found 
that  these  were  David  Butler,  'Thomas  P.  Kennard  and  John 
Gillespie,  commissioners  to  locate  a  new  capital  for  the  new 
state.  They  arrived  in  Lancaster  that  same  night.  We  did 
not  drive  so  fast,  only  reaching  the  Wallingford  homestead 
on  Salt  creek  about  six  miles  south  of  Lincoln,  and  it 
was  late  at  night  when  we  arrived  there.    We  would  not 
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Jiave  known  thai  anybody  lived  here  had  we  no1  seen  a 
flickering  candlelight  moving  around.  We  stopped  the  horses 
and  father  walked  toward  the  light  and  found  that  someone 
lived  there.  Thev  were  out.  about  the  stable  caring  for  a 
young  colt  which  had  been  attacked  the  night  before  by 
a  stray  mountain  lion,  which  had  clawed  off  part  of  one 
of  the  colt's  hips.  We  were  hospitably  received  and  stayed 
there  that  night.  The  next  morning  we  continued  our  jour- 
ney to  the  then  famous  town  of  Lancaster  and  to  the 
home  of  J.  M.  McKesson,  who  had  taken  his  homestead 
June  22,  1863.  His  log  house  stood  about  two  blocks  and  a 
half  north  of  where  the  oldest  building  on  the  university 
campus  now  stands  and  a  little  east  of  Eleventh  street 
<on  the  knoll  of  the  hill.  Some  of  the  same  cottonwood 
trees  are  still  there. 

We  arrived  the  fore  part  of  June,  1867.  We  saw  the 
seminary  and  in  a  day  or  two  became  acquainted  with 
;some  of  the  few  scattering  residents  of  the  Lancaster  town 
site  and  adjacent  homesteads.  I  remember  that  Cyrus  Carter 
lived  not  far  from  R  street  east  of  the  Antelope  at  about 
'Twenty-fourth  street  on  a  homestead.  Elder  John  M. 
Young,  who  was  a  first  cousin  of  my  father,  lived  at  about 
the  intersection  of  Seventeenth  and  0  streets,  and  his  son, 
James  Young,  lived  at  about  Twenty-seventh  and  0  streets 
<on  the  south  side.  Jacob  Dawson  lived  close  to  the  inter- 
section of  Eighth  and  O  streets  on  the  south  side  and  in 
a  room  in  his  house  a  grocery  store  was  kept  by  a  young  man, 
Stephen  B.  Pound.  Selling  goods  did  not  keep  him  very  ac- 
tively employed,  and  betw-een  times  he  continued  the  study  of 
law.  He  was  a  student  in  a  law  office  in  New  York  before 
coming  here.  The  writer  remembers  him  well,  because  writh 
several  of  Doctor  McKesson 's  boys  we  had  raided  the  Mc- 
Kesson hen  roost  and  taken  the  eggs  down  to  swap  with 
Mr.  Pound  for  stick  sandy.  Mr.  Pound  later  became  a 
practicing  attorney  in  the  capital  city  and  judge  of  the 
district  court,  his  record  on  the  bench  being  a  just  and 
-equitable  one  and  of  such  high  character  that  he  was 
beloved  by  the  bar  and  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  He  retired  from  the  bench  voluntarily,  refusing 
re-election,  and  again  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  Across 
O  street  from  this  grocery  store  stood  the  residence  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  on  O  street  a  little  west  stood  the  black- 
smith shop  and  north  of  that  was  a  sawmill.  There  were  sev- 
eral other 'residences  in  and  about  the  town  side  built  of  sand- 
stone and  located  about  where  The  State  Journal  now  stands. 

This  particular  settlement  of  Lancaster  was-  a  Protestant 
Methodist  colony.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  preachers  who 
as  quickly  as  they  settled  on  the  public  domain  began  in- 
ducing others  of  their  calling  to  locate  here.    The  church 
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then,  as  always  thru  the  centuries,  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  early  settlements  of  new  lands.  The  Lancaster  sem- 
inary association  was  organized  on  August  22,  1864,  in  the 
following  manner  as  shown  by  the  territorial  records:  "On 
August  22,  1864,  Jacob  Dawson,  Milton  Langdon,  John 
M.  McKesson,  G.  A.  Newman,  J.  D.  Main,  J.  W.  Prey, 
William  Shirley,  Joel  Mason  and  P.  S.  Shamp,  they  having 
provided  by  donation  the  sum  of  $500  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  seminary,  have  adopted 
the  name  of  Lancaster  seminary  and  organized  by  electing 
Jacob  Dawson,  president;  Milton  Langdon,  secretary,  and 
G.  A.  Newman,  treasurer.  Organized  under  the  provision 
of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  corporations  in  the 
territory  of  Nebraska  approved  February  15,  1864'." 

For  the  purpose  of  further  carrying  out  the  building  of 
the  seminary  and  endowing  it,  John  M.  Young  purchased 
from  Julian  Metcalf  and  his  wife,  Juliana  B.  Metcalf,  on 
May  14,  1864,  the.  southeast  quarter  of  section  23,  T.  10r 
range  6,  east.  The  metes  and  bounds  of  this  quarter  section, 
according  to  the  present  town  plat  of  Lincoln  would  be 
from  Seventh  street  to  Fourteenth  street  and  from  0  street 
to  the  alley  of  II  street.  This  deed  was  filed  for  record  August 
22,  1864,  considration  $140.  Julian  Metcalf  located  this  quar- 
ter section  of  land  June  27,  1863,  and  purchased  it  from  the 
government  with  a  military  bounty  warrant,  and  the  same  was 
patented  to  him  May  10,  1864.  The  law  for  issuing  the  mili- 
tary bounty  warrants  was*  an  act  of  congress  passed  in  1855  for 
the  benefit  of  the  survivors  of  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican 
war  of  1848.  The  number  of  this  particular  warrant  was 
100953.  What  the  warrant  cost  Mr.  Metcalf,  or  whether  he 
was  a  direct  benericiaryr  I  do  not  know.  This  land,  with 
eighty  acres  lying  directly  west  of  it,  was  also  platted  as. 
a  part  of  the  Lancaster  town  site  4 and  filed  by  Jacob 
Dawson,  surveyor,  and.  by  order  of  the  county  commissioners: 
August  6,  1864.  The  streets  were  only  sixty-six  feet  in 
width  and  the  blocks  264  feet  square.  John  M.  Young' 
and  wife,  Alice  Young,  deeded  to  the  Lancaster  seminary 
association  for  the  consideration  of  one  dollar  every  alternate 
Mock  of  the  town  site  of  Lancaster  for  the  endowment  of 
the  seminary.  The  seminary  was  built  out  of  sandstone, 
and  opened  for  school.  It  appears  by  the  records  that  cer- 
tain school  taxes  of  the  school  district  included  in  this 
town  site  and  surrounding  country  were  paid  toward  the 
support  of  the  seminary  and  it  was  used  as  a  public  school 
to  some  extent.  Four  ladies  now  living  in  Lincoln  attended 
this  seminary.    Professor  Merrill  was  the  teac]  \ 

There  was  much  rivalry  between  the  postoltice  located  on 
Salt  creek  as  to  the  merits  of  their  various  locations,  for  the 
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Pounding  of  cities  and  towns.  A  postof6.ee  had  been  estab- 
lished at  Roca  in  1  S(>().  1VI  r*.  Davidson,  who  later  built  a 
grisl  mill  at  Milford,  completing  the  same  about  the  time 
the  capital  was  located,  was  the  fir-si  postmaster.  At 
Saltillo  a  postofnee  was  established  in  1862  or  l<s(j:>,  and 
Miranda  Wilson  was  the  first  postmistress.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Efifie  Lee  Scott,  formerly  of  Lincoln,  but 
now  of  Denver,  and  died  at  Denver  about  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  The  postoffice  at  Yankee  II ill  was  established 
in  1865  with  W.  T.  Donovan  as  postmaster. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  for  settlement  at  the  town 
of  Lancaster  was  its  closeness  to  the  Salt  basin.  Early 
settlers  believed  that  surely  a  great  salt  industry  would 
be  developed  here.  Some  political  scandal  among  the  of- 
ficials of  the  state  and  would-be  officials  at  that  time  was 
created,  various  parties  being  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
get  hold  of  these  lands  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
salt.  They  seemed  to  think  there  were  millions  in  it.  This 
may  have  been  one  factor  in  locating  the  capital  here 
later  on.  Considerable  money  and  time  and  energy  had  been 
spent  by  adventurers  and  people  in  and  about  the 'community 
in  trying  to  manufacture  salt,  by  evaporation  of  salt  on  the 
two  large  basins.  Their  efforts,  however,  were  not  crowned 
with  success.  About  the  only  manufactured  salt  that  it  was 
possible  to  get  wTas  that  which  was  evaporated  by  nature, 
and  in  the  warm  dry  summer  months  in  the  salt  basins 
and  tributaries  on  the  bare  saline  ground  on  the  Salt  creek 
bottoms  north  and  west  of  town  salt  was  scraped  up  by 
hand,  the  ground  being  white  as  snow. 

Having  been  sent  on  horseback  one  day  to  scrape  up 
some  of  the  salt  and  bring  it  home  I  filled  a  small  gunny 
sack  partially  full  of  salt,  divided  it  and  threw  it  across 
the  pony's  back,  and  got  on  and  rode  home.  The  hot  sun, 
sneed  and  distance  did  some  more  evaporating.  Needless 
to  say,  the  horse  and  rider  did  not  care  to  wear  harness 
for  several  days  after  that. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  the  Hardenberg  brothers  associ- 
ated with  some  other  residents,  undertook  to  built  salt 
works  at  the  big  basin.  They  were  at  this  time  running 
a  store  in  the  town  of  Lancaster  and  located  in  what  is 
now  P  street  just  west  of  Ninth.  They  paid  their  help 
principally  in  merchandise  which  was  almost  as  scarce  as 
money.  Rev.  Peter  S.  Shamp,  wTho  assisted  them,  related 
that  in  constructing  the  salt  wrorks  at  the  big  basin  he 
hauled  logs  from  up  Salt  creek  and  lumber  from  Nebraska 
City  and  took  his  pay  in  such  groceries  as  could  be  procured 
at  the  Hardenburg  store,  beans,  codfish,  sugar  and  coffee. 
Beans  were  about  as  scarce  then  as  now.  Dried  codfish  took 
the  place  of  meat.    Bacon  was  a  scarce  article  not  usually 
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kept  in  stock  then  at  the  country  store.  It  was  usually 
sent  across  the  plains  from  Nebraska  City. 

The  commissioners  authorized  to  locate  the  site  of  the 
capital  for  the  new  state  of  Nebraska  visited  the  various 
locations  offered  them  at  Seward,  Milford  and  various  other 
places,  among  them  Yankee  Hill,  which  was  a  candidate  for 
this  high  honor.  But  the  final  decision  made  the  town  of  Lan- 
caster the  seat  of  government  for  the  new  state  and  the 
name  of  the  capital  was  to  be  Lincoln.  This  declaration 
was  made  in  front  of  the  residence  of  W .  T.  Donovan,  sit- 
uated somewhere  at  about  Eighth  and  Q  streets,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  fifteen  or  twenty  citizens  of  Lancaster  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  official  proclamation,  however,  was 
not  made  until  August.  On  the  day  of  the  informal  declara- 
tion by  the  commissioners,  the  writer,  with  several  other  boys, 
had  been  swimming  and  fishing  in  what  was  then  the  pub- 
lic swimming  pool,  called  the  Willow  bend,  just  north  of 
where  the  gas  works  are  now  located  in  the  old  channel 
of  Salt  creek,  and  came  by,  each  with  black  mud  boots  and 
a  string  of  fish.  We  looked  at^  the  unusual  crowd  and  noticed 
the  waving  of  hats  and  cheering,  but,  feeling  that  it  was 
of  little  consequence  as  compared  with  the  fun  we  had  been 
having,  we  soon  left  and  went  home. 

Included  in  the  original  town  site  of  the  city  of  Lincoln 
were  the  following  titles :  The  southwest  quarter  of  section 
23,  which  lies  between  Seventh  street  and  Fourteenth  street 
and  0  street  and  the  alley  of  U  street  was  located  by  Julian 
Metcalf  June  27,  1863,  and  purchased  with  military  bounty 
warrant,  patented  May  10,  1864;  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  25,  the  west  half  of  which  only  is  included  in  the 
original  town  site,  extending  from  Fourteenth  to  Seventeenth 
street  and  from  0  to  H  street  was  the  homestead  of  Luke 
Lavender  filed  on  August  1,  1863,  commuted  August  1, 
1867,  at  $1.25  an  acre,  patented  August  20,  1868 ;  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  25,  the  west  half  of  which  was  in 
the  original  town  site,  between  Fourteenth  and  Seventeenth 
and  A  and  H  streets,  was  located  by  Edith  Dawson,  October 
3-,  1864,  and  purchased  with  military  bounty  land  warrant 
at  $1.25  per  acre,  patent  issued  June  15,  1866 ;  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  26,  homesteaded  by  Jacob  Dawson,  July 
9,  1863,  commuted  August  1,  1867,  purchased  at  $1.25  an 
acre,  patent  issued  March  15,  1869,  the  land  lying  between 
Seventh  and  Fourteenth  streets  and  H  and  O  streets;  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  26,  located  by  Edith  Dawson, 
April  12,  1864,  purchased  with  military  bounty  land  warrant 
at  $1.25  an  acre,  patent  issued  November  1,  1865.  the  land 
lying  between  Seventh  and  Fourteenth  and  A  and  H  streets ; 
southwest  quarter  of  section  26,  homesteaded  by  John  Giles, 
January  18,  1864,  commuted  August  14,  1867,  at  $1.25  per 
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acre,  patent   issued   December  1,  1868;  northwest  quarter 

section  was  saline  land.  A  little  later  an  extension  of 
the  town  site  included  also  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  ^5. 
which  lies  between  First  and  Seventh  streets  and  ()  street 
and  the  alley  of  U  street.  This  was  saline  land.  The  Bur- 
lington and  Union  Pacific  railroads  occupy  the  larger  portion 
of  this  land  now. 

Such  part  of  the  old  town  site  of  Lancaster  lying  east 
of  Seventh  street,  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  23,  except 
such  lots  and  blocks  as  had  been  purchased  by  other  parties, 
was  quitclaimed  to  the  state  by  John  M.  and  Alice  Young 
August  3,  1867.  On  September' 14,  1867,  Julian  Metcalf  and 
Julia  B.  Metcalf  quitclaimed  to  the  state  of  Nebraska.  The 
Lancaster  seminary  gave  a  warranty  deed  to  the  state  August 
1,  1867,  after  having  passed  the  following  resolutions:  "Min- 
utes of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Lan- 
caster seminary.  Resolved  that  whereas  the  board  of  trustees 
have  conveyed  to  the  state  of  Nebraska  all  their  interest 
in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  thus  parting  with  all  funds  for 
building  the  seminary,  therefore  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  collect  from  the  school  district  any  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  just  indebtedness  of  the  seminary.  Resolution 
was  adopted.  Moved  that  when  this  meeting  adjourns  it  be 
a  final  adjournment  and  that  the  organization  be  dissolved. 
Motion  carried.  Signed  by  W.  T.  Donovan,  president;  M. 
Langdon,  secretary;  Martin  Pflug,  John  Montieth,  Stephen 
B.  Pound/' 

The  deed  of  the  commissioners  to  the  state  of  Nebraska 
by  David  Butler,  Thomas  P.  Kennard  and  John  Gillespie, 
commissioners,  dedicated  the  land  forming  the  plat  of  Lincoln 
to  the  capital  of  Nebraska  and  located  the  same  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  23,  T.  10,  range  6  east  and 
other  lands  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  June  14,  1867.  The  plat  of  the  town  of  Lancaster 
was  never  vacated,  the  title  to  all  lots  and  blocks  finding 
its  way  back  to  the  state  of  Nebraska  prior  to  August  14, 
1867,  when  the  plat  of  Lincoln  was  made.  All  lots  in  that 
part  of  Lincoln  located  on  said  southeast  quarter  cover 
some  lots,  streets  or  alleys  or  parts  thereof  in  the  town  of 
Lancaster.  In  preparing  an  abstract  of  many  lots  in  Lincoln 
that  are  located  on  said  southeast  quarter,  lots  lying  between 
Seventh  street  and  Fourteenth  street  and  0  street  and  the 
alley  of  U  street  it  is  necessary  for  the  abstracter  to  ascertain 
what  part  of  the  town  of  Lancaster  is  covered  by  the  lot 
and  then  show  on  the  abstract  any-  transfers  affecting  the 
title  to  such  part  of  the  town  site  of  Lancaster. 

On  none  of  these  lands  was  there  a  single  tree.  The  site 
of  Lincoln  was  virgin  sod  and  covered  with  prairie  grass. 
The  topography  of  the  town  was  much  the  same  as  now 
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with  the  exception  of  1  one  or  two  changes.  The  present 
site  of  the  postoffice  was  on  a  hill,"  which  was  lowered  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet.  There  was  a  slough  where  the  conservatory 
of  music  now  stands  at  Eleventh  and  R  streets  and  a.  deep 
ravine  running  west  across  Tenth  and  Ninth  streets,  toward 
Salt  creek  a  little  south  of  N  street.  This  ravine  was  the 
outlet  for  a  slough  which  was  located  about  the  corner 
of  Twelfth  and  0  streets. 

The  activity  of  building  the  new  capital  commenced  with 
the  declaration  of  its  location  in  June  and  streams  of  wagons 
poured  in  from  Nebraska  City  and  other  river  points  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and  to  be  present  at  the  first 
sale  of  lots,  which  took  place  in  September.  From  this 
beginning  has  grown  the  beautiful  city  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
growth  has  been  marvelous,  especially  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Its  future  is  bright  from  every  point  of  view. 
It  may  never  become  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  but  it  is 
destined  to  become  its  chief  residence  city,  school  city  and 
home  of  the  retired  wealthy  classes  of  the  state. 

The  social  condition  of  the  early  pioneers  was  much  more 
enjoyable,  than  the  later  generation,  who  have  grown  up  with 
surroundings  and  advantages  which  to  them  seem  more  agree- 
able, realize.  At  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  capital,  while 
the  communities  were  generally  located  along  the  creeks  and 
streams,,  they  were  not  so  far  apart  that  visiting  and  associa- 
tion was  impossible.  It  was  not  considered  a  hardship  but  a 
pleasure  to  go  ten  or  twenty  miles  to  make  a  visit,  attend  a 
dance  or  reunion  of  pioneer  families.  A  further  advantage  was 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beautiful  rolling  prairie,  now  gone. 
And  then  there  was  the  hunting  and  fishing,  which  was  a  real 
sport  and  only  limited  by  the  will  and  endurance  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  chase.  And  the  game  was  worth  while.  There 
were  buffalo,  deer  and  antelope,  ducks  and  geese  innumerable ; 
quail  and  prairie  chickens  in  abundance.  There  were  no 
restricted  season  on  any  of  these.  These  pleasures  will  not 
come  again.   The  land  of  the  prairie  has  been  settled. 

Provisions  were  sometimes  scarce,  being  hauled  mostly 
from  Nebraska  City.  Corn  was  raised  in  abundance  and 
also  a  fine  quality  of  spring  wheat.  Garden  vegetables  grew 
bountifully  as  did  watermelons  and  muskmelons.  "Wild  onions 
were  plentiful  on  portions  of  the  prairie.  Fruit  was  plentiful 
in  its  season,  such  as  it  was,  and  some  of  it  was  good.  There 
was  the  wild  goose  plum,  the  wild  grape,  and  the  choke 
cherry.  The  plums  were  sometimes  cured  for  winter  use 
in  the  following  manner:  Territorial  recipe  No.  1 — Put 
as.  many  firm  wild  goose  plums  as  you  want  to  in  a  barrel  - 
and  cover  with  water.  Remove  as  needed  until  January  1 
following.  Recipe  No.  2 — Plum  leather.  Boil  as  many  wild 
goose  plums  as  you  want  until  done.    Squeeze  them  thru 
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a  Qplander,  it'  you  have  no  colander  pick  seeds  out  with 
fingers.  Lay  the  pulp  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  on  a  cloth, 
paper  being  scarce,  or  on  brown  wrapping  paper.  Soak  and 
make  pies,  stew  for  sauce  or  give  to  babies  to  chew. 

Dried  pumpkin  was  also  pretty  good,  and  pumpkin  butter. 
Potatoes,  of  course,  and  turnips  were  plentiful.  It  was  told 
that  one  homesteader's  family  lived  almost  exclusively  on  tur- 
nips during  one  winter.  Very  few  preserves  and  jellies  were 
made.  Sugar  was  very  scarce,  altho  not  very  dear  compared 
with  present  prices,  being  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  for  the 
Dutch  standard  16,  a  very  black  sugar,  and  unrefined. 

The  early  settlers  who  had  a  prespective  of  the  future 
remained  to  do  their  part,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inflow 
of  newcomers,  in  building  up  and  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  city  and  state.  They  have  seen  the  lands 
advance  in  price  and  importance  beyond  their  dreams.  Think 
of  agricultural  lands  within  the  space  of  fifty  years  after 
early  settlement,  being  sold  at  $250  to  $275  an  acre.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  find  them  selling 
at  from  $500  to  $800  and  possibly  $1,000  an  acre  in  this 
portion  of  the  state.  There  are  no  better  agricultural  lands 
anywhere,  and  a  quarter  section  of  eastern  Nebraska  land 
will  support  as  large  a  population  as  any  quarter  section  any- 
where on  the  globe. 

"Quaeque  .  .  .  ipse  vidi,  et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." — 
Aeneas. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  MONDAMIN 


By  M.  A.  Brown 

The  pioneers  of  Nebraska,  territory  and  state,  have  helped 
to  make  history,  and  these  same  pioneers  who  are  now 
living,  can  perform  no  better  service  for  the  present  and 
for  "posterity,  than  to  inscribe  the  events  of  that  history 
in  such  form  that  those  who  come  after  them  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  work  of  the  pioneers  and  be  stimulated 
by  a  just  pride  in  their  achievements.  This  story  I  send 
is  submitted  in  that  spirit. 

The  older  settlers  of  Nebraska  remember  the  early  grass- 
hopper scourge  and  the  devastation  of  this  Rocky  Mountain- 
slope.  .They  will  recall  much  in  connection  therewith  not 
necessary  here  to  picture  in  detail.  Time  passing  to  the 
early  nineties,  there  was  another  well  remembered  visitation, 
the  prolonged  drouth.  The  experiences  of  that  time  were 
harrowing  in  the  extreme,  and  as  we  look  back  to  them, 
we  find  that  they  have  faded  like  a  terrible  dream  that  has 
dissolved  with  the  day.  We  may  recall  especially  one  pic- 
ture, a  picture  of  plenty,  with  a  yield  of  corn  so  abundant 
that  it  could  not  find  market,  and  so  cheap  that  it  was 
used  for  fuel  as  a  substitute  for  coal  and  wood — cheaper 
even  then  buffalo  "chips."  Incidentally,  we  may  recall 
a  governor  and  his  staff  junketing  in  the  south,  when  a 
clarion  call  arose  for  him  to  return  to  his  state,  issue  a 
call  for  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  and  direct  that  a 
commodity  law  be  passed  that  would  make  it  possible 
to  ship  Nebraska  corn  and  wheat  by  freight  without  con- 
suming the  entire  proceeds;  and  how  this  governor  (Thayer; 
immediately  responded,  but  rescinded  the  call,  and  how  the 
desired  commodity  law  was  later  enacted. 

The  return  of  better  days  prompted,  in  1895,  a  statewide 
celebration  at  the  metropolis  of  the  state  which  was  held,  and 
has  annually  "held  the  boards'1  for  twenty-two  years.  In- 
spired by  this  heralded  event,  the  writer  conceived  a  fancy  to 
write  a  " pastoral' 1  in  the  meter  of  the  "Song  of  Hiawatha," 
with  a  legendary  theme  to  give  it  color  and  add  to  its  interest. 

This  new  "song"  was  collaborated  by  the  author  and  Mr.  Carl 
Smith  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  in  September,  1895,  It  has 
never  been  printed  in  its  original  form  except  in  the  writer's 
own  newspaper,  the  Kearney  Hub,  and  in  submitting  it  now 
he  trusts  that  it  may  prove  of  some  present  value  and  of  at 
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leasl  a  passing  interest.  Herewith  are  the  lines  of  "The 
Feast  of  Mondamin,''  from  which  Nebraska's  greal  annual 
spectacle,  our  own  unique  and  far-famed  Ak-Sar-Ben,  has 
gjrown : 

The  Feast  of  Mondamin  * 

Tn  the  land  of-  the  Nebraskas, 
In  the  land  called  Shallow  Water, 
Where  the  breezes  fanned  the  prairies 
Through  the; summer  and  the  autumn 
With  refreshing,  gentle  coolness, 
And  the  hillsides  and  the  valleys 
Bloomed  and  yielded  in  profusion 
Through  unchanging,  fruitful  seasons 
Fruits  of  orchard  and  of  garden 
And  the  golden  gifts  of  Ceres, 
While  the  sweet  and  fragrant  meadows. 
Yielded  rich  and  juicy  grasses 
For  the  kine  and  beasts  of  burden, 
Dwelt  the  great  and  good  Mondamin,  > 
Ruler  of  a  happy  people. 

When  the  paleface,  moving  westward 
In  fulfillment  of  his  mission, 
Had  passed  onward  to  the  mountains, 
And  beyond  to  the  Pacific, 
Came  Mondamin — came  and  lingered 
In  the  land  of  Shallow7  Water, 
Where  the  prairies,  like  the  ocean. 
Stretched  to  meet  the  broad  horizon. 
And  the  azure  skies  so  cloudless 
Lined  the  dome  of  all  the  heav'ns, 
And  the  air,,  life's  own  elixir, 
Gave  to  faded  eyes  a  brightness 
'And  to  weary  limbs  new  vigor, 
Where  the  footsteps  of  the  paleface 
Had  left  imprint  on  the  prairies — 
Here  Mondamin  made  his  dwelling, 
And  called  'round  him  all  his  subjects 
From  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
To  behold  how  good  and  pleasant, 
And  abounding  in  all  blessing, 
This  the  Kingdom  of  Mondamin,       ;  , 
To  be  known  thro'  all  the  ages 
As  the  realm  of  peace  and  plenty. 

And  unto  Mondamin 's  kingdom 
The  great  spirit  gave  all  blessing; 
Gave  of  wheat  and  oats  full  measure, 
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Gave  of  corn  vast  cribs  o'erflowing, 
And  of  hogs  and  sheep  unnumbered, 
And  of  cattle  many  millions, 
Here  the  people  lived  and  prospered, 
And  the  towns  sprang  up  among  them, 
And  the  spires  of  the  churches 
And  the  pathways  to  the  schoolhouse 
Pointed  all  to  light  and  learning. 
Then  this  cruel  thing  did  happen 
Which  offended  the  great  spirit : 

That  the  great  gift  of  Mondamin, 
That  the  corn,  so  o'erabundant, 
Used  was  throughout  the  kingdom 
To  supply  the  need  of  fuel. 

This  offense  to  the  great  spirit 
Was  so  deep  and  long  abiding 
That  he  parched  the  land  in  summer, 
And  withheld  the  snows  in  winter, 
And  the  harvests  seared  and  withered. 
And  the  water  from  the  heav'ns 
Failed  to  give  its  sweet  refreshing, 
Till  there  came  a  year  of  famine 
When  the  drouth  stalked  through  the 
kingdom, 

And  the  land  was  filled  with  wailing 

And  the  sound  of  lamentation. 

From  the  birthplace  of  Otoes 

To  the  rippling  Niobrara, 

From  the  broad  Platte  river  valley 

To  the  land  called  Ke-ya  Pa-ha, 

From  the  picturesque  Papillion 

To  the  sand  dunes  of  Wyoming, 

There  was  prayer  for  rain  unceasing: 

There  was  prayer  for  rain  unanswered; 

And  the  hot  breath  of  the  southland 

Swept  from  border  unto  border, 

Withering  the  em 'raid  cornfields. 

Parching  brown  the  spreading  meadows, 

Leaving  naught  of  vegetation 

To  relieve  the  desolation. 

E'en  the  wild  goose,  flying  southward, 

Shunned  the  haunts  so  long  familiar ' 

In  the  stricken  land  of  famine. 

But  the  winter:  Oh,  the  winter! 

Oh,  the  grim,  gaunt  face  of  hunger  ! 

Oh,  the  winds,  so  cold  and  piercing! 

Would  you  read  the  tearful  story 
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Of  that  fateful,  fearful  winter? 
Ne'er  can  there  be  pen  to  write  it, 
Nor  the  gift  of  speech  to  tell  it, 
Nor  the  artist's  brush  to  paint  it; 
In  the  hearts  of  all  the  people, 
Where  there  ne'er  can  be  forgetting 
Nor  its  import  be  unheeded, 
It  is  graven  deep  and  lasting. 

When  the  winter  snows  were  melting 
'Neath  the  warming  touch  of  springtii 
Then  Mondamin  sought  the  spirit, 
Went  with  prayer  and  intercession 
For  a  blessing  for  his  people ; 
And  the  heart  of  the  great  spirit 
Trembled  with  a  deep  compassion. 
Throbbed  with  pity  for  the  dwellers 
In  the  land  of  Shallow  Water; 
And  he  promised  peace  and  plenty 
To  the  subjects  of  Mondamin 
Through  the  coming  generations. 
Then  he  sent  the  gentle  showers 
To  refresh  the  breast  of  nature, 
Sent  the  rains  so  soft  and  timely, 
Sent  the  dews  of  night  so  cooling, 
Sent  the  sunshine  warm  and  tender; 
And  behond!  Dense  lines  of  verdure 
Fringed  the  margins  of  the  rivers 
And  the  grasses  in  the  valleys 
Gladly  leaped  to  meet  the  sunlight ; 
Fertile  fields  gave  daily  promise 
Of  magnificent  fuition 
In  the  softly  swaying  wheatfields, 
In  the  humbly  nodding  oatfields, 
In  the  stately  spreading  cornfields, 
In  the  rye  and  in  the  barley, 
In  the  purple  crowned  alfalfa. 
Happy  wildbirds  sang  their  carols 
Daily  to  the  god  of  harvests, 
And  the  busy  bees  toiled  gladly 
To  store  honey  for  the  winter 
While  the  fishes  in  the  river 
Splashed  the  waves  with  very  gladness. 
Thus  the  spring  passed  into  summer, 
And  the  summer  into  autumn, 
With  its  happy  consummation 
Of  anticipated  blessings. 

At  the  prompting  of  the  spirit 
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Came  the  bravest  of  the  kingdom. 

Came  the  knights  known  as  Ak-Sar-Ben 

Came  with  joyous  hearts  and  thankful, 

And  resolved  upon  a  token 

Of  the  deep  appreciation" 

In  the  hearts  of  all  the  people ; 

And  they  issued  proclamation 

That  the  people  all  should  gather 

By  the  shores  of  the  Missouri, 

In  the  city  called  O-ma-ha, 

Chiefest  city  in  the  kingdom, 

In  the  ninth  month  of  the  cycle, 

And  the  week  but  one  remaining, 

There  with  royal  pomp  and  pageant. 

And  wTith  drinking  and  with  feasting. 

And  with  singing  and  with  dancing, 

And  with  light  hearts  making  merry. 

Signalize  the  celebration 

Of  the  glad  Feast  of  Mondamin. 

So  'twas  done !  and  ever  after 

Did  the  good  knights  of  Ak-Sar-Ben, 

When  the  royal  tints  of  autumn 

Crowned  the  verdured  world  with  glory. 

Call  the  people  all  together 

From  the  hillsides  and  the  valleys 

And  the  far  outstretching  prairies 

Of  the  land  of  Shallow  Water, 

And  did  spend  the  days  in  feasting 

And  in  joyful  demonstrations 

At  the  Feast  of  Mondamin. 


*  "The  Feast  of  the  Corn/' 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  NEBRASKA 


By  Mrs.  jFred  Goosman 

On  the  27th  day  of  June,  1865,  Mr.  Goosman  and  [,  with 
our  eldest  son,  E.  T.  Goosman,  left  Clark  County,  Illinois, 
overland  for  Nebraska,  with  borrowed  money  in  our  pockets. 

The  roads  were  so  bad  we  had  to  double  teams  some  places 
to  get  through.  The  bridges  were  wTashed  out  and  some  times 
wTe  would  have  to  stop  and  fix  the  crossing  so  we  could  ford 
the  streams.  We  came  through  Iowa  because  it  was  not  sate 
to  cross  Missouri  on  account  of  the  war.  We  stopped  in  Iowa 
a  few  days  to  visit,  and  landed  in  Nebraska  City  the  second 
day  of  August,  1865.  We  went  to  Peru  to  visit  a  few  days, 
then  to  Tecumseh,  Johnson  County. 

We  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  west  of  Tecumseh, 
where  the  railroad  bridge  is  now.  From  there  we  went  out 
on  Yankee  Creek  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  Lawrence 
Morrisy  now'  lives.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Jack  Criag  lived 
there.  There  were  two  families  stopping  with  him  in  the 
house  and  two  were  camping  near  by.  We  camped  there  a 
while,  too.  The  three  families  used  the  house,  and  three 
slept  in  our  wagons.  We  all  cooked  on  Craig's  stove,  making 
six  families  using  the  one  stove.  The  men  soon  located  their 
homesteads.  Ours  lay  five  and  one-half  miles  west  and  one-half 
half  mile  north  of  the  present  site  of  Tecumseh.  The  men 
said  it  was  too  late  to  put  up  two  houses,  so  they  decided  to 
put  up  one  and  spend  the  winter  together. 

When  Yankee  Creek  subsided  so  we  could  ford  it  wTe 
crossed  over  on  Bob  Leinford's  homestead.  Mr.  Leinford 
and  Mr,  Goosman  set  two  forked  poles  in  the  ground,  laid  a  pole 
from  one  to  the  other,  then  stacked  lumber  up  around  it, 
moved  in  and  commenced  building  their  house.  It  was  a 
one-room  cabin,  12  by  18  feet.  Winter  set  in  before  they  got 
it  done.  We  would  wake  up  in  the  mornings  to  find  our 
beds  covered  with  snow  that  had  sifted  through  the  cracks. 
Then  we  women  would  have  to  get  up  and  shake  the  snow 
off  the  beds,  take  things  dowrn  off  the  wralls  and  sweep  out 
the  snow  before  the  room  got  warm  enough  to  melt  it.  In 
the  spring  of  1866  We  moved  south  of  Vesta  on  Lost  Branch 
of  Y^ankee  Creek,  to  live  With  Mr.  Goosman 's  brother-in-law. 
Both  families  lived  in  a  one-room  house  about  14  by  18  feet 
We  women  wor&ed  in  the  corn  fields,  helping  the_men  hoe  the 
corn,  because  the  cockle  burrs  were  so  bad. 

That  year  the  grasshoppers  paid  us  a  visit.  Eatables  were 
-scarce  and  high  priced.    The  men  went  to  Brownville  to  get 
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provisions  and  brought  back  a  side  of  bacon  which  cost  them 
live  dollars.  Two  other  men  purchased  a  side  which  weighed 
more  and  cost  ten  dollars.    Butter  was  high  and  strong. 

One  day  I  went  to  a  farm  house  to  buy  some  butter.  The 
river  had  been  up  and  the  butter  had  been  under  the  water 
in  the  cave.  The  woman  scraped  off  the  top  of  it  and 
weighed  some  for  me.  These  people  had  some  pet  sheep 
which  they  chased  out  of  the  house  two  or  three  times  while 
I  was  waiting  for  my  butter.  I  paid  for  it  and  took  it  home, 
but  I  told  my  folks  they  could  eat  it  if  they  wanted  to,  but 
I  did  not  want  any  of  it.  I  did  not  feel  like  the  boy  I  read 
about  did,  who,  when  he  was  selling  his  butter,  said  he  knew 
the  butter  was  clean  for  his  mother  sat  up  all  night  to  pick 
the  specks  out  of  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  we  commenced  to  build  a  log  house  on 
our  homestead.  We  went  to  the  timber  and  the  men  cut 
down  trees.  I  helped  by  trimming  off  the  limbs,  sawing  out 
doors  and  windows,  shingling,  etc.  We  put  up  a  log  house 
of  one  room  12  by  14  feet.  It  was  my  kitchen,  bed  room 
and  parlor  all  in  one. 

Winter  set  in  before  we  got  it  finished  so  we  had  to  go 
through  the  same  experience  as  the  winter  before,  with  the 
snow  sifting  in  on  us.  Then  we  built  a  hay  stable,  hog  and 
chicken  house,  all  under  one  roof,  covering  it  with  slough 
grass. 

I  do  not  remember  in  what  year  it  was,  but  one  night 
lightning  struck  the  stable  and  burned  it  to  the  ground, 
killing  one  of  our  horses,  and  the  other  horse  was  burned  so 
badly  we  could  not  use  her  all  summer.  All  our  hogs  and  some 
of  the  chickens  were  also  killed.  We  had  a  second  hay  stable 
burned  through  sparks  from  a  prairie  burning,  but  we  had 
some  insurance  on  it.  We  traded  the  one  horse  for  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  bought  another  yoke  which  was  paid  for  in  work, 
and  1  knit  to  pay  tor  my  first  chickens.  When  our  stable 
burned  the  people  made  up  a  purse  for  us.  We  took  what 
money  they  gave  us,  put  more  to  it  and  bought  our  first  cow, 
and  we  sure  were  proud  of  her. 

We  could  not  get  things  to  live  on  those  days,  as  we  can 
now.  Money  and  work  were  too  scarce.  I  went  to  a  mer- 
chant in  Tecumseh,  and  tried  to  get  a  few  groceries  for  our 
threshers,  but  he  said  he  could  not  let  me  have  them  without 
pay,  so  we  did  not  have  meat,  lard,  milk  or  butter.  We  had 
to  sit  down  to  corn  bread  and  sorghum  molasses.  I  even  had 
to  give  my  company  corn  bread  and  sorghum.  That  was  the 
hardest  part  of  it. 

When  we  visited  our  neighbors  we  took  our  little  ones  in 
a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  without  lines  to  guide  them,  and  we 
bad  no  fear  of  a  runaway.    But  when  I  was  riding  behind 
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Iioi.xrs  I  was  afraid. 

One  of  m\  neighbors  said  to  me,  "Rosa,  yon  will  live  to  see 
the  farmers  here  ride  in  buggies,"  bu1  I  said  I  did  tiol  think 
so.  I  have  not  only  scon  that,  but  most  all  of  them  have 
automobiles  now,  and  some  are  not  yet  satisfied;  they  wanl 
to  fly, 

I  sometimes  sec  names  of  the  early  settlers  I  used  to  know. 
Rev.  J.  II.  Pressor  was  the  first  minister  I  heard  preach  in 
Nebraska.  There  were  no  churches  here  then.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  private  houses.  Woodruff  Rogers,  Cody  Libby, 
Lou  Lauflin,  and  John  Maulchin  were  among  the  early 
settlers.  There  were  nine  roofs,  stables  and  all,  in  Tecumseh 
when  we  came. 

I  still  live  on  the  homestead,  but  it  is  because  Mr.  Goosman 
had  faith  in  Nebraska  and  wanted  to  stay.  I  would  have 
crawfished  and  went  backward. 
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NEBRASKA  AND  ITS  PIONEERS 


By  Minnie  Prey  Knotts 

Although  Nebraska's  history  remains  largly  unwritten,  as 
yet,  no  section  ever  had  greater  acts  of  bravery,  integrity, 
humor,  and  pathos  about  which  to  write  than  awaits  the 
future  Nebraska  historian  and  poet. 

You  may  think  this  statement  extravagant.  If  you  do, 
please  accept  it  for  a  time,  remembering  I  could  be  influenced 
toward  patriotism  because  it  is  my  native  state.  But  if  you 
do  not  already  agree  with  me  I  feel  sure  that  upon  further 
thought  you  will  find  no  excuse  necssary.  Perhaps  we  wilt 
all  feel  toward  Nebraska  like  a  certain  group  of  people  about 
whom  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Good,  a  gentleman  of  splendid  repute,  recently  died, 
and  his  qualifications  admitted  him  to  the  beautiful  land 
presided  over  by  St.  Peter  and  usually  designated  as 
Heaven.  St.  Peter  assigned  him  to  his  future  quarters  and 
appointed  a  guide  to  show  him  over  the  realm.  As  Mr. 
Good  and  his  guide  wandered  thru  the  beautiful  place  they 
chanced  upon  a  group  of  people  restrained  inside  a  strong, 
iron  fence.  Mr.  Good  was  puzzled,  tie  had  never  supposed 
that  iron  fences  had  a  place  in  St.  Peter's  dominion.  He 
had  always  associated  them  with  Satan's  province  and  as 
lie  moved  along  his  curiosity  prevailed  and  he  asked  the 
guide  why  those  people  were  restrained  by  the  iron  fence. 
"Oh,"  said  the  guide,  "those  people  are  from  Nebraska 
and  they  want  to  go  back." 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  what  is  now  Nebraska 
was  a  part  of  the  new  and  almost  unknown  territory  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  at  2  3/5  cents  per  acre. 

Immediately  following  the  purchase  came  the  period  of 
exploration  initiated  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
They  touched  Nebraska  soil  on  both  the  outward  and 
return  trips.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  Indians  had  so  desired  they  could  have  dispatched 
the  whole  company  in  a  few  minutes.  But  as  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Plymouth  colony  the  Indians  were  friendly. 

Nearly  always  the  agents  of  commerce  immediately  follow 
explorers  into  a  new  country  and  for  a  period  of  years 
the  agents  of  great  commercial  interests  lived  on  what 
is  now  Nebraska  soil  trading  with  the  Indians.  Manuel 
De  Lisa  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  traders 
and  his  wife  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  white  woman  to 
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ascend   the  Missouri   River  as   Ear  as   Bellevue.     On   his  last. 

mp  from  St.  Louis  in  1819  his  wife  accompanied  him  and 

remained  at  the  post  until  the  Spring  of  1820,  when  thcv 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  Lisa  died  in  the  fall  of  thai 
.year. 

«  John  Jacob  Astor  was  another  moving  spirit  of  this 
period  of  trading  and  the  American  Fur  Company,  organized 
by  him,  was  the  largest  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
time. 

In  1819  the  United  States  government  sent  out  a  military 
and  scientific,  expedition  under  Col.  Atkinson  and  Major 
Long.  The  Western  Engineer,  the  first  steamboat  to  ascend 
the  river  as  far  as  Bellevue,  brought  these  men  up  the 
river,  A  fort  was  established  several  miles  north  of  the 
present  city  of  Omaha  and  named  Ft.  Atkinson. 

The  first  act  of  legislation,  after  the  purchase,  regarding 
what  is  now  Nebraska  soil  was  in  1834  when  Congress 
set  apart  a  large  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
known  as  the  Indian  country.  This  \  region  was  designated 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Indians,  but  many  traders 
and  trappers  secured  permits  to  carry  on  their  business 
within  its  borders,  and  missionaries  were  permitted  to  live 
with  the  Indians.  Nebraska  was  the  original  name  of  the 
important  stream  now  called  the  Platte.  It  was  an  Omaha 
Indian  word  meaning  wide  with  a  shallow  brim. 

Missionaries  have  always  closely  followed  commercial  in- 
terests in  every  land.  In  1833  Rev.  Moses  Merrill  and 
wife  reached  Bellevue  as  Baptist  missionaries.  They  were 
the  first  to  come  and  remain  with  *  the  Indians. 

In  1834  Rev.  John  Dunbar  and  Samuel  Allis,  Presbyterian 
missionaries,  reached  Bellevue.  The  following  June  Mr. 
Allis''  sweetheart,  Miss  Emeline  Palmer,  traveled  from  New 
York  to  the  land  of  the  buffalo  and  Indian  to  be  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Allis.  The  son  of  this  splendid  couple,  Mr. 
Otis  Allis,  is  now  living  in  Council  Bluffs  and  a  few  years 
ago  responded  to  a  toast  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneer's  Association.  He  told  of  his 
mother's  oravery  in  leaving  her  home  in  the  East  to  come 
to  the  land  of  hardships  for  the  sake  of  the  Master  and 
the  man  she  loved,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  her  memory  which 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  listeners. 

The  library  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 
contains  a  manuscript  from  the  hands  of  each  of  these 
men  and  a  letter  with  the  address  reading  Mrs.  Samuel 
Allis,  Bellevue,  Upper  Missouri,  via  Cantonment  Leaven- 
worth. The  manuscripts  tell  of  their  experiences  while  living 
with  the  Indians,  who  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
kindness. 

Father  De  Smet,  a  Jesuit  priest,  founded  a  mission  op- 
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posite  the  present  site  of  Omaha  in  1838  and  made  many  mis- 
sionary trips  into  the  Nebraska  country  baptizing  as  many  as 
forty  children  and  adults  in  a  day. 

In  1843  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allis. 
in  a  Pawnee  mission  school  located  near  the  present  site 
of  Columbus.  During  the  winter  of  1844  they  suffered' 
untold  hardships.  To  use  Mr.  Allis'  own  words,  "Beginning 
anew  and  not  being  well  prepared  we  suffered  severely.  It 
was  very  hard  on  stock.  My  calves  died  and  I  froze  my 
fingers  several  times  milking.  We  had  a  babe  only  a  few- 
weeks  old  and  the  house  was  not  very  warm.  It  was  the* 
worst  winter  I  ever  experienced.  During  the  very  coldest 
of  the  weather,  in  an  effort  to  keep  warm,  myself,  Xvife,. 
and  three  children  occupied  one  bed  and  permitted  the  calf 
to  lie  at  the  foot  and  even  then  the  calf  died  at  last.7' 

The  religious  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  which  these  mission- 
aries displayed  rival  any  recorded  in  the  world's  history, 
except  that  of  the  Master  himself.  The  pioneer  settlers  whos 
came  later  owe  much  to  these  missionaries  who  have  re- 
ceived so  little  credit.  Their  kind  deeds  and  good  lives 
overcame,  to  a  great  degree,  the  hatred  and  revenge  aroused 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  by  unscrupulous  acts  of  greedy 
fur  traders  and  government  officials?  Without  doubt  the 
first  permanent  settlers  would  have  found  the  Indians  much 
worse  enemies  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  life  and  work 
of  the  missionaries. 

The  missionaries  had  followed  the  explorers  to  the  coast 
and  Oregon  was  opened  to  settlement  many  years  before 
Nebraska  became  a  territory.  In  1843  and  1844  thousands 
of  people  traveled  their  weary  way  from  Independence. 
Missouri,  to  Oregon.  v  They  followed  the  dim  path  made 
first  by  wild  animals,  and  later  trailed  by  the  Indians 
but  without  ford,  bridge  or  shelter  its  entire  length.  This 
movement  of  colonists  was  the  most  wonderful  that  history 
has  ever  recorded  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  fam- 
ilies who  made  it  and  the  hardships  endured.  The  route 
they  traveled  came  to  be  known  as  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
enters  what  is  now  Nebraska  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Gage  county.  On  account  of  this  immense  movement  the 
government  decided  to  establish  a  fort  to  be  known  as 
Fort  Kearney  for  the  protection  of  travelers,  and  located 
it  at  the  present  site  of  Nebraska  City.  This  was  found 
to  be  too  far  from  the  line  of  travel  to  be  of  service  so  it 
was  moved  to  a  site  near  the  present  city  of  Kearney. 

There  were  other  westward  movements  of  the  people 
Which  this  territory  witnessed.  In  1847,  the  Mormons,  by 
the  hundreds,  dragged  their  weary  way  from  the  Missouri 
across  the  Nebraska  country  into  Utah.  They  had  camped; 
the  winter  of  1846  and  1847  at  a  point  now  called  Florence., 
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Nebraska,  and  sonic  had  even  proceeded  as  far  west   as  the 

Pawnee  villages  on  thhe  Loup  river,  in  1819  the  thousands 
who  were  attracted  by  the  possibility  of  riches  ib  California 
wended  their  way  across  the  barren  plains. 

Any  one  of  the  incidents  mentioned  is  filled  with  enough 
of  courage,  fortitude,  bravery  and  romance  to  make  a 
history  worth  while  but  the  combined  incidents  make  one 
of*  unusual  value. 

The  period  of  explorations,  commercial  activities,  mis  ion 
Work  and  overland  travel  all  preceded  the  real  development 
of  the  commonwealth  and  are  only  the  back  ground  across 
which  real  growth  appears.  The  building  of  any  section 
begins  when  Settlers  come  to  remain  and  make  their  homes 
where  before  has  been  only  wilderness. 

In  1854  Nebraska  Territory  was  organized  and  opened 
to  settlement,  one  of  the  purposes  of  such  organizations  as  this 
is  to  assist  in.  keeping  alive  the  deeds  of  the  pioneer  who 
came  during  this  period,  and  if  we  do  our  work  well  the 
fut  ure  gen  eia  tions  of  Nebraska  will  have  a  folklore  equal 
in  deeds  of  daring,  courage,  privations  and  hardships  to 
that  of  New7  England. 

A  world  famous  journey  vTas  that  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
little  ship  carried  one  hundred  and  four  souls  to  homes,  in 
an  unsettled  wilderness.  The  story  of  their  dauntless  cour- 
age thrills  us  with  admiration;  but  future  generations  will 
be  thrilled  by  the  story  of  the  "prairie  schooner."  West- 
ward, by  weary  overland  trails,  it  carried  its  home  seekers. 

It  w7as  not  religious  freedom  such  as  the  Pilgrims  sought 
that  brought  Nebraska  pioneers  to  the  plains  but  what 
may  possibly  be  termed,  home  freedom.  It  was  an  inherent 
longing  to  establish  homes  and  a  longing  for  the  chance 
to  give  added  opportunities  to  posterity  that  lead  them 
westward.  To  be  sure  some  came  as  did  the  Jamestown 
colonists  for  the  purpose  of  greedy  gain. 

To  a  few  families  in  the  forest  of  Massachusetts,  with 
Indians  all  about  them,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  them 
and  home,  the  lonesomeness  vras  intense  to  the  point  of 
melancholy.  To  a  family  on  the  bare  plains,  with  Indians 
all  about,  the  nearest  white  person  five  or  ten  miles  away, 
and  the  "prairie  ocean"  between  them  and  kindred,  the 
lonesomeness  must  have  rivaled  that  of  Plymouth. 

In  1620,  in  New7  England,  the  Indians  brought  gifts  of 
food  to  the  needy  settlers.  Indeed  the  Plymouth  people 
could  scarcely  have  survived  without  their  kindness  and 
generosity.  But  insult  and  injury  often  change  these 
qualities  and  the  outrageous  acts  of  the  lawdess  men  of 
this  same  white  race,  and  the  broken  promises  of  the  gov- 
ernment, changed  the  red-man's  generosity  to  avarice.  $By 
the  time  of  Nebraska's  settlement,  after  230  years  contact 
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with  white  men,  the  Indians  were  oftentimes  unfriendly. 

Paul  Revere 's  ride,  immortalized  by  Longfellow,  does  not 
outshine  in  daring,  courage,  or  endurance,  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  the  riders  of  the  Overland  Mail  and  the 
Pony  Express.  The  news  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election 
was  carried  by  these  riders  from  St.  Joseph  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  665  miles,  in  two  days  and  twenty-one  hours,  the 
last  ten  miles  being  covered  in  31  minutes. 

Col.  W.  F.  Cody  was  an  example  of  these  express  riders. 
His  route,  a  distance  of  116  miles,  lay  between  Red  Buttes 
and  Three  Crossings,  then  in  Nebraska.  Alexander  Majors, 
a  member  of  the  company  operating  the  pony  express,  tells 
us  that  on  Col.  Cody's  route  ''an  average  of  15  miles  an 
hour  had  to  be  made,  including  changes  of  horses,  detours 
for  safety,  and  time  for  meals."  Once,  when  the  rider 
who  was  to  relieve  him  had  been  killed,  he  was  called  upon 
to  continue  76  miles  farther.  "The  round  trip  of  about  200 
miles  (a  distance  as  great  a  half  across  the  state)  was 
made  without  a  stop,  except  for  meals  and  to  change  horses, 
and  every  station  was  entered  on  time."  Paul  Revere *s 
ride  was  a  deed  done  once  under  high  pressure.  The  pony 
expressmen  gave  a  daily  repetition  of  equal  courage,  that 
the  world's  work  might  be  done. 

New  England's  folklore  gives  us  that  thrilling  story  of 
Molly  Pitcher;  how  she  overcame  the  natural  timidity  of 
woman-kind,  and,  inspired  by  the  cheers  of  the  men,  the 
call  of  the  bugle,  and  the  roar  of  the  guns  braved  the 
dangers  of  battle  and  fired  the  cannon,  that  the  struggle 
might  be  won.  To  my  mind  this  deed  was  neither  braver 
nor  more  self-sacrificing  than  the  deeds  of  pioneer  women 
of  Nebraska. 

There  were  many  instances  in  which  the  father  of  the 
family  was  compelled  to  go  long  distances  for  provisions. 
The  journey  often  occupied  two  or  three,  days.  The  wife 
must  remain  with  the  children  alone  on  the  prairie,  away 
from  possible  immediate  assistance.  The  danger  from  In- 
dians constantly  threatened.  Nor  were  these  dangers  imag- 
inary. Many  a  Nebraska  woman  has  faced  a  band  of  15  or 
20  Indians  bent  upon  evil  of  some  sort.  Perhaps  it  was 
to  steal  a  horse,  or  perhaps,  as  the  early  settlers  here  can 
readily  recall,  it  was  to  avenge  a  previous  wrong  on  the 
whole  community  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  massacres. 

In  these  struggles  the  western  woman  had  no  strains 
of  martial  music,  no  presence  of  fellowmen,  no  officer's  com- 
mand, such  as  steadied  the  nerves  of  Molly  Pitcher.  She 
must  be  bugler,  commander,  and  private.  She  must  face 
the  dangers  single-handed  and  alone,  except  for  the  spirit 
of  Uravery  and  a  faith  in  Divine  protection. 

But   Indians  were   neither  the   only,  nor   the   worst  foe 
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encountered  by  the  pioneers.  The  word  ' ' blizzard/ ■  send- 
a  shudder  through  many  of  the  pioneers. 

ft  recalls  the  severe  suffering  of  the  family  and  stock 
during  one  of  those  awful  storms  of  the  plains.  A  storm 
which,  if  it  caught  man  or  beast  from  under  shelter,  tossed 
them  about  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind,  chilling  them  to  the 
marrow  and  as  they  sank  exhausted  whistled  a  last  requiem 
over  their  bodies. 

One  of  the  great  blizzards  of  Nebraska  was  that  of  the 
Loup  Valley  in  1873  when,  in  a  few  hours  after  it  burst, 
men  lay  shivering  in  bed  and  unsheltered  stock  was  perish- 
ing. Many  settlers  saved  their  domestic  animals  by  bring- 
ing them  into  the  house  with  the  family.  In  places  the 
settlers  were  unable  to  reach  their  stock  until  the  storm 
abated  at  the  end  of  three  days,  and  in  many  cases  the 
barns  were  found  full  of  snow  and  the  animals  dead.  At 
least  five  people  lpst  their  lives  in  the  Loup  valley  during 
this  blizzard. 

There  were  still  other  , terrors  which  beset  the  home- 
maker.  As  one  pioneer  put  it,  "  The  «  Lord  only  knows 
which  harmed  the  poor  settlers  the  more,  the  prowling  red- 
skins, who  were  wont  to  sally  forth  from  the  hills  and 
uplands,  or  the  green  imps  of  Satan — the  grasshoppers — 
both  literally  took  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths.7' 

Most  of  us  who  were  here  at  the  time  remember  the  dark 
cloud  that  settled  upon  us  covering  everything  with  a 
squirming  mass  of  living  pests  which  ate  everything  green 
above  ground  and  even  left  a  roughened  surface  on  the 
fence  boards. 

But  all  of  the  pioneer  life  was  not  dark  and  gloomy. 
The  spirit  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood,  which  made  a 
pioneer  welcome  a  new  settler  to  his  home  of  one  room 
and  to  his  board  of  meager  fare,  brought  its  own  reward 
of  contentment  and  happiness. 

Civilization  has  brought  relief  from  many  of  the  early 
hardships,  and  plagues,  and  it  seems  also  to  have  brought 
its  own  train  of  sorrow  by  wiping  out  the  real  fellowship 
and  brotherly  love  that  exists  nowhere  in  so  great  a  degree 
as  on  the  frontier. 

The  bravery  of  the  Nebraska  pioneers  rivals  that  bravery 
sung  about  in  the  various  legends  of  our  anglo-saxon  an- 
cestors and  retold  in  the  legends  of  King  Arthur.  There 
are  many  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  founders  of  this  state 
which  are  equally  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  song  or  story. 
Tn  fact  their  daily  lives  were  full  of  them  and  perhaps 
it  is  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  numbers  that 
these  deeds  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  commonplace 
and  scarcely  worth  remembering. 

Few  people  doubt  the  value  of  recording  past  acts  for 
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future  inspiration,  but  too  many  feel  that  only  the  unusual, 
state  renowned  ones  are  worthy  to  be  chronicled.  Both 
historical  and  political  s indents  are  now  searching  for  rec- 
ords of  the  daily  life  of  those  gone  before.  They  are 
glad  indeed  if  they  can  find  a  diary  or  letter  written  b}r 
either  a  prominent  man  or  one  of  the  most  obscure.  A  pro- 
»  lessor  of  political  science  recently  said  to  me,  "I  do  hope 
the  Historical  Society  will  preserve  all  obtainable  records 
of  the  daily  lives  of  the  pioneers  from  the  humblest  to 
the  greatest.  To  us  it  is  important  to  know  whether  they 
ate  fried  potatoes  or  mush  for  supper,  and  that  they  went 
to  their  slumbers  on  a  cottonwood  bedstead  made  by  hand.'1 

The  pioneers'  surroundings  were  crude  and  perhaps  their 
manners  were  not  the  best,  but  the  record  of  their  lives 
is  worth  while.  To  preserve  the  records  of  pioneer  days 
in  the  form  of  folklore'  tales  is  the  duty  of  every  one.  To 
preserve  them  in  a  more  accurate  and  substantial  way  is  the 
duty  of  local  old  settlers  associations  and  the  Nebraska  Terri- 
torial Pioneers'  Association. 

To  every  community,  along  with  age,  comes  the  advantages 
of  wealth  and  education,  and  no  doubt  some  day  a  literary 
genius  will  take  for  his  theme  the  acts  of  bravery,  courage 
and,  endurance  of  the  pioneers  and  give  them  to  future 
generations  in  song  or  story.  Until  such  time  it  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to  keep  their  deeds  alive  in 
memory. 

The  deeds  of  our  pioneers  were  as  brave  as  any  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history.  Nebraska  has  known  heroes, 
heroines,  saints  and  martyrs  and  if  we  succeed  in  perpetuat- 
ing their  deeds  in  memory  and  recording  them  in  history 
our  work  will  have  been  worth  while.  Through  toils  and 
privations  they  established  a  land  of  beauty  and  plenty. 
To  those  pioneers  who  still  remain  let  us  give  all  honor 
and  respect.  To  Nebraska's  noble  dead,  who  have  again 
preceded  us  to  lands  unknown,  let  us  pay  the  one  tribute 
which  we,  the  living,  can  pay  the  dead :  Glean  from  the 
record  of  the  life  that  was.  an  inspiration  for  the  life 
that  is.  Let  us  use  the  blessings  we  have  inherited  through 
their  labors  and  sacrifices  in  their  spirit  of  unselfishness 
for  the  uplift  of  mankind. 
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a  reminiscence:  of  government  surveying 


By  Robert  Harvey 

,  1  surveyed  the  township  lines  of  Custer  County  for  the 
Government  in  1872,  and  by  the  last  days  of  July  had 
completed  all  but  six  miles  of  such  lines  south  of  the  Fourth 
Standard  Parallel.  On  a  July  day  I  camped  at  the  corner 
of  Townships  15  and  16  north,  Ranges  23  and  24  west, 
near  the  northeast  edge  of  a  beautiful  round  flat  valley. 
The  depression,  is,  no  doubt  a  very  remote  lake  bed,  or 
basin  formed  by  the  rocking  of  an  ancient  iceberg. 

One  afternoon  1  started  north  on  the  last  six  miles  of 
the  range  line  of  this  part  of  the  work  and  ascended  the  long 
grassy  south  slope  of  a  high  hill  or  promontory.  After 
considerable  labor  and  fatigue,  I  reached  the  summit  of 
the  clean  cut  northeast  rim.  The  diagonal  descent  along 
the  steep  northeast  slope  was  attained  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  having  reached  the  bottom  I  found  that  the 
bluffs1  dark  shadows  cast  far  out  into  the  valley,  rendering 
farther  progress  that  evening  impossible.  We  proceeded 
to  camp,  which  we  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the  south 
branch  of  the  South  Loup  River,  designated  in  the  old 
geographies  as  "Carrey's  Fork." 

Next  morning  we  resumed  the  work  of  projecting  our 
abandoned  line  northward,  and  at  the  half  mile  corner 
between  sections  13  and  18,  we  crossed  a  small  spring  brook 
having  its  source  in  springs  under  the  east  slope  of  the 
high  bluff.  A  little  farther  north  we  ascended  an  elevated 
clay  spur  formed  by  the  river  on  the  north  and  the  little 
brook  on  the  southeast.  The  bluff  terminated  a  little 
east  of  our  line  in  a  low^  bottom  covered  writh  wild  hemp 
and  simflov^ers. 

Crossing  this  spur  I  noticed  a  deeply  cut  wTagon  track, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  made  in  soft  wret  ground  and 
then  grass  grown.  This  excited  my  curiosity  and  turning 
down  the  trail  a  fewT  yards  I  came  upon  a  cow^bell  and  the 
spring  of  a  wagon  spring  seat,  common  at  that  period 
Descending  to  the  low  bench  I  passed  to  the  left  along  the 
foot  of  the  spur  and  near  its  point  I  suddenly  came  upon 
the  door  of  a  cave  which  wT'as  set  flush  with  the  perpendic- 
ularly cut  bank. 

Pushing  open  the  door  I'  entered  a  room  containing  a 
fireplace  at  the  north  end,  a  single  sleeping  buuk  at  the 
south  end  and  an  old  rough  board  table.  Evidently  it  w^as 
the  kitchen,  dining  room,  reception  hall,  parlor,  and  cook's 
sleeping  room.    Passing  through  a  door  in  the  partition  I 
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entered  a  large  room  which  had  feed- stalls  arranged  along 
the  north  side  and  west  end,  and  sleeping  bunks  along  the 
south  side.  Some  shelled  corn  was  scattered  about  and  a 
copy  of  Harpers  Weekly  of  the  previous  June  lay  on  the 
floor. 

On  the  outside  I  searched  in  the  grass  and  weeds  for 
signs  of  occupancy,  but  found  no  tracks  or  paths  leading 
to  the  river  or  creek.  But  at  the  water's  edge  of  the 
brook  I  found  a  block  about  three  feet  long,  cut  from  a 
cottdnwood  and  pegged  with  forked  stakes  to  hold  it  s 
fast  so  one  could  stand  upon  it  and  dip  water  from  the 
brook. 

The  discovery  of  such  an  abode,  far  from  any  settlement, 
and  in  an  Indian  infested  country  where  hunters  had  not 
yet  ventured,  was  remarkable.  It  brought  to  my  recollections 
a  story  I  had  heard  repeated  in  Benton  County,  Iowa,  three 
years  before.  The  story  ran  that  a  young  man  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  gone  west  in  1866  or  1867,  and  joined  a  band 
of  horse  thieves  whose  runway  was  from  Mexico  to  the 
British  possessions.  The  party  with  which  he  worked 
operated  in  Nebraska  and  perhaps  Dakota  Territory. 

One  of  the  stations  along  the  route  was  in  a  cave 
on  a  branch  of  the  Loup  River  and  near  the  foot  of  a  high, 
dark  hill,  with  pine  timber  growing  along  the  bluffs  and  a 
little  stream  of  spring  water  flowing  past  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  Their  next  station  was  two  days  ride  from 
this  cave  and  located  in  a  forest  of  pine  and  cedar  in 
the  canyons  of  the  Loup  River. 

The  -  stor}^  seemed  to  describe  this  place.  Here  was  a 
cave  on  the  right  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  Loup  with  a  small 
spring  brook  only  a  few  yards  away.  There  was  a  high 
dark,  frowning  hill  nearby,  while  scattering  pine  timber 
grew  along  the  bluffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northeast,  about  two  days' 
ride,  were  the  cedar  and  pine  wooded  canyons  of  the 
North  Loup  below  the  mouth  of  the  Calamus  river.  All 
of  the  details  of  the  story  dovetailed  exactly  with  the  place. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  1  was  operating  north  of 
the  Parallel  and  on  the  30th  pitched  my  camp  on  the  long, 
high  mesa,  or  table  land  west  of  where  Broken  Bow  is 
now  located.  Being  almost  destitute  of  water  in  the  after- 
noon I  sent  two  men  with  the  light  wagon  to  the  south 
branch  (or  Carrey's  Fork).  I  gave  insructioris  to  fill  the 
barrels  that  evening  and  return  early  next  morning.  It 
was  about  seven  miles  to  the  river  and  six  to  our  initial 
point  on  the  Parallel  for  the  survey  of  the  line  between 
Ranges  23  and  24  West,  Township  17  North. 

On  our  way  to  the  initial  point  we  came  to  the  south 
edge  of  the  high  udulating  table  land  about  three  miles  south 
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of  camp  a\-  1  mm i  we  halted  to  scan  the  country.  We  expected 
to  find  evidence  of  two  surveying  parties  operating  south 
of  us,  who  should  be  near  the  (dose  of  their  work  and 
about  ready  to  return  to  their  homes.  We  had  broughl  with 
us  a  lot  of  written  mail,  hoping  we  mighl  send  it  with 
them. 

We  scanned  the  country  south,  east,  and  west  and  finally 
Observed  a  bright  spot  Par  up  the  river.  It  looked  like 
flic  reflection  from  a  bright  surface  and  a  dark  object 
loomed  near  it.  To  ascertain  if  it  was  moving  I  directed 
the  instrument  towards  it  find  made  out  that  it  was  moving 
down  the  valley. 

After  watching  the  object  for  a  time  we  concluded  it  was 
a  wagon.  But  our  curiosity  was  excited  when  we  dis- 
covered that  only  one  or  two  men  were  walking  and  several 
rode  in  the  wagon.  This  was  a  very  unusual  thing  for 
surveyors  to  do  when  traveling  over  the  prairie.  The  bright 
spot  we  had  seen  was  the  reflected  sunlight  from  the  bright 
tire  of  the  hind  wheel.  The  wagon  proceeded  down  the 
valley  and  halted  on  the  clay  spur  where  our  cave  of  July 
was  found.  Here  the  horses  were  turned  out  and  the 
men  passed  from  sight  over  the  end  of  the  spur. 

It  was  now  quite  late  and  my  suspicions  were  thoroughly 
aroused.  Being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  teamster, 
who  had  not  returned  from  the  river,  and  the  team,  I  determ- 
ined to  go  to  their  relief.  Sending  a  man  to  camp,  we 
hurried  to  the  river  and  reached  it  at  dark  just  as  the 
wagon  arrived.  The  men  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
presence  of  strangers  and  surprised  at  the  suspected  char- 
acter of  their  very  nearby  neighbors.  Giving  directions 
for  guard  duty  during  the  night,  Charley  Starkweather  and 
I  walked  along  the  bank,  perhaps  a  hundred  yards,  and 
yelled  several  times  without  receiving  an  answer,  then  fired 
two  shots  which  brought  a  feeble  voice  inquiring  what  we 
wanted.  We  told  him  we  were  surveyors  and  had  lost 
our  way  to  camp,  that  we  were  hungry  and  tired  and 
wanted  accommodations  for  the  night.  The  fellow  told  us 
they  were  strangers  in  the  country  and  poorly  provided, 
so  could  not  entertain  us.  We  told  him  there  was  plenty 
of  room  in  the  cave  and  we  would  come  over. 

Fording  the  river  we  followed  him  to  the  dug  out,  which 
it  really  was,  and  instead  of  there  being  three  or  four 
men  there  were  sixteen.  After  explaining  who  we  were 
and  our  business  we  asked  for  supper  and  a  place  to  sleep. 
We  tried  to  be  friendly  and  agreeable,  but  none  of  the  men 
would  talk  except  one  about  fifty  years  old  who  appeared 
to  be  the  spokesman  and  leader.  He  said  they  were  hunt- 
ers and  had  been  there  about  a  week.  They  had  killed 
one  or  two  deers,  but  were  out  of  provisions,  excepting  a 
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little  coffee.  A  team  and  two  men  had  gone  that  morning 
to  Plum  Creek  Station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for 
provisions,  but  had  not  returned,  therefore,  they  could  not 
feed  us. 

It  seemed  very  strange  to  us  that  one  man  did  all  the 
talking  for  the  gang  and  he  refused  to  tell  us  where  they 
were  from,  except  that  he  came  from  Iowa.  It  seemed 
equally  strange  to  us  that  so  many  men  were  there,  far 
from  settlements,  in  an  Indian  country.  They  claimed  to 
be  hunters,  yet,  in  a  splendid  game  country,  they  had 
gotten  only  one  or  two  deer  in  a  week  and  were  poorly 
supplied  with  bedding  and  food. 

"Without  supper  we  lay  down  on  a  blanket  before  the 
fire-place,  but  each  of  us  quietly  slipped  a  cartridge  into 
his  gun  and  each  took  a  turn  on  guard,  feigning  to  be 
asleep. 

At  break  of  day  we  quietly  slipped  out  and  on  going 
around  the  south  side  of  the  spur,  saw  two  fine  black  horses 
and  a  new  top  buggy.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the 
early  settlers  that  this  was  the  rendezvous  or  hiding  place 
of  Doc  Middleton;  but  Doc.  had  not  \gained  notoriety  in 
1872,  nor  do  I  think  he  had  gone  into  the  rustling  business 
then.  If  this  was  the  cave,  or  station,  alluded  to  by  the 
young  man  in  Iowa,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be,  Doc  Middleton  in  1867  and  1868  was  only  a  boy 
when  the  cave  was  occupied  by  the  horsethieves. 


LOCACATIOH°rCAVE, 
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AN  KXPKRIHNdH  IN  OMAHA 


By  Casper  E.  Yost 

Mrs.  Minnie  P.  Knotts,  Secretary, 

Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers'  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Dear  Madam  :  1455571 

The  following  is  in  compliance  with  your  request  that  I 
write  a  few  words,  if  no  more : 

On  April  20th,  1864,  I  arrived  in  Omaha  in  a  lumber 
wagon  which  also  contained  my  partner— some  law  books 
and  a  high  hat.  We  had  started  from  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  we  would  locate.  We  arrived 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  my  partner  desired  to  locate  there. 
I  said  no,  that  I  thought  Des  Moines  had  a  better  future 
and  he  agreed  to  go  to  Des  Moines.  Arriving  at  Des  Moines 
we  were  told  wonderful  stories  of  the  future  of  Omaha. 
Having  decided  to  go  to  Omaha,  we  hired  a  man  and  team 
to  deliver  us  there.  We  arrived  in  Omaha  and  as  we 
did  not  have  money  to  go  any  further  West,  we  located  here 
of  necessity.  We  put  up  at  the  Douglas  Hotel.  On  the 
next  morning  I  started  for  the  court  house  with  my  high 
hat.  I  had  not  gone  more  than  a  block  when  a  man  came 
up  behind  me  and  said,  "You  son  of  a  gun,  where  did  you 
get  that  hat?"  I  turned  around  and  found  the  man  with 
a  revolver  on  each  side  of  him  in  a  holster  and  "drunker 
than  a  lord."  I  said  nothing,  but  took  off  that  hat  and 
walked  back  to  the  hotel  and  never  again  did  I  wear  it. 
I  then  went  to  the  court  house  and  the  court  being  in 
session,  I  listened  to  the  proceedings.  The  late  Hon.  John 
I.  Reddick  was  addressing  the  jury.  His  coat  was  off,  and 
the  part  of  his  talk  that  made  the  most  impression  on  me 
was  when  he  said,  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  modesty  adorns  a  woman  and  is  a  curse  to  a 
man."  At  that  date  Omaha  had  a  population  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred,  but  they  claimed  it  was  more  and  have 
from  that  date  to  the  present,  claimed  a  greater  population 
than  they  had. 

Ver}^  truly  yours, 

C.  E.  YOST. 
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REMINISCENCES  GIVEN  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS 
JANUARY  17,  1917 

J.  C.  F.  McKesson 

Fellow  Pioneers :  I  do  not  feel  that  any  greater  honor 
has  ever  come  to  me  than  to  be  elected  as  President  of 
this  Association,  and  I  expect  none  greater  to  come  here- 
after. I  believe  I  would  rather  be  inaugurated  President 
of  this  Association  today,  than  governor  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska.  I  do  not  say  this  to  flatter  you,  but  to  make 
me  feel  happy. 

I  presume  if  would  not  .be  out  of  place  to  give  you  a 
brief  history  of  my  life.  I  came  to  Lincoln  in  1864  with  my 
parents,  not  on  account  of  any  choice  of  mine,  but  because 
I  was  not  able  to  care  for  myself,  and  had  to  come  with 
the  people  who  were  responsible  for  my  care.  I  am  glad  to 
know  today,  while  we  are  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  our  statehood,  that  I  was  present  at  the  location  of 
the  capitol  in  June,  1867.  It  was  a  summer  day  and  I 
had  been  fishing  in  Salt  Creek  with  some  success.  I  had 
a  small  string  of  mud  catfish,  and  in  company  with  another 
boy  of  my  age,  we  returned  to  town.  We  saw  a  congrega- 
tion of  citizens  hurrahing  and  waving  and  so  forth,  and  we- 
followed  the  crowd  to  see  what  the  demonstration  was 
about.  We  did  not  realize  that  this  was  the  founding  of 
a  new  capitol  for  a  state,  nor  did  we  worry  about  our 
appearance.  In  going  barefoot  along  the  banks  of  the  creek 
we  had  plastered  our  feet  with  mud  to  shoe  top  distance. 
As  I  recall  early  scenes  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  elected  President  of  the  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers" 
Association,  just  fifty  years  later. 

I  shall  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to  those  who  wish 
to  give  reminiscences,,  and  I  trust  that  all  may  feel  free 
to  do  so. 

A.  J.  LEACH 

I  am  located  almost  in  the  center  of  Elkhorn  Valley.  My 
home  is  Oakdale,  Antelope  County.  Neligh  is  the  county 
seat,  and  is  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Norfolk.  For  twenty- 
five  years  I  worked  for  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad  Company  in 
the  land  department.  Their  headquarters  were  in  Lincoln, 
and  I  used  to  come  to  tbe  Lincoln  office.  In  1873  I  made 
my  headquarters  a  good  many  times  at  the  Lindell  Hotel, 
when  it  was  in  the  old  frame  building  where  it  now  stands., 
just  west  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Ai  thai  time  a  school  house,  the  only  one  Id  Lincoln,  stood 
juxi  east  oJ  the  Catholic  Church,  We  bad  good  water  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  bui  Lincoln  water  was  awful, 
,ainl  the  only  place  we  could  .get  a  drink  m  Lincoln  was  ai 
the  old  well  at  the  brick  school  house 

-My  business  the  Last  fifteen  years  with  the  railroad 
•company  was  to  appraise  their-  railroad  Lands.    They  not 

Only  had  the  B.  &  M.  lands,  but  also  the  Atchison  and 
Nebraska  lands,  which  they  took  over  when  they  bought  the 
.A.  &  N.  railroad.  They  also  had  an  interest  in  the  Omaha  and 
.southwestern  la.nds,  and  it  was  my  business  to  appraise 
those  lands.  One  thing'  that  surprised  ire  in  the  former  days 
.and  even  now  when  I  travel  over  the  state,  is  that  I  find 
men  in  Richardson  County,  who  know  more  about  my  country 
than  I  do.  Yet  1  made  the  first  improvement  in  the  county 
south  of  the  Elkhorn  valley. 

I  was  County  Surveyor  first,  then  County  Superintendent 
for  four  years  and  then  County  Treasurer,  and  I  know 
.almost  every  section  in  the  county.  For  four  and  one-half 
years  past  I  have  been  at  home  taking  care  of  an  invalid 
wife,  who  left  me  the  25th  of  October,  .and  so  I  have  not 
;been  able  to  meet  often  with  the  Pioneers, 

I  want  to  go  hack  just  for  a  moment  or  two  to  the  old 
times,  I  k>ve  to  look:  back  to  the  old  days;  I  love  to 
:see  the  faces  of  the  pioneers,  I  do  not  care  from  what  county 
they  come.  I  crossed  the  Missouri  river  in  1852.  at  the 
'Sarpy  trading  post.  I  drove  four  yok:e  of  oxen  the  entire 
length  of  Nebraska  that  summer  and  on  to  Oregon  City. 
Oregon.  After  leaving  Oregon,  I  came  back  to  this  country 
and  lived  in  Omaha  eleven  months,  going  from  there  to 
Dodge  County,  where  1  remained  a  year  and  then  took 
my  homestead  in  what  is  now  Antelope  County,  and  have 
lived  there  ever  since.  "When  I  passed  through  this  county 
in  1852  there  was  not  a  settler  in  the  state.  It  was  two 
years  before  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  and  there 
could  be  no  true  settlers  until  then. 

I  Love  my  country,  Nebraska,  the  Elkhorn  valley  and 
Antelope  County.  As  I  look  back  over  the  past,  if  I 
were  asked  where  I  spent  the  happiest  years  of  my  life, 
I  would  say  the  first  ten  years  1  was  on  the  homestead. 
I  arrived  in  the  state  two  months  and  sixteen  days  after 
the  date  which  would  admit  me  to  Class  A  membership  in 
this  Association. 

:l.  a.  bates 

Mr.  Bates  of  Sarpy  County  displayed  a  flag  made  "by 
his  mother  in  1862  and  gave  the  following  reminiscence  and 
poem. 
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"I  came  to  Nebraska  in  1859,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions under  which  Mr.  McKesson  arrived.  I  could  not  help 
myself.  One  incident  that  I  always  remember  is  the  making 
of  the  flag  and  the  discussion  as  to  whether  a  corner  be 
put  in  to  the  blue  field  to  represent  Nebraska  coming  in  as 
a  state.    It  was  decided,  however,  to  leave  it  out. 

A  number  of  the  neighbors  met  at  my  father's  house 
during  the  stirring  times  of  1862  and  made  this  flag.  It 
has  been  in  many  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  and  was  in  a 
parade  at  the  time  Grant  and  Colfax  ran  for  president 
and  vice-president.  I  think  that  two  or  three  of  the  ladies 
who  participated  in  the  making  of  the  flag  in  1862,  are  now 
living.   I  offer  this  tribute  to  it  in  remembrance  : 

I've  chased  my  memory  half  a  mile 
To  find  some  items  worth  the  while. 
Some  reminiscence  1  might  bring, 
A  startling  tale  or  anything 
To  cause  a  laugh  or  start  the  tears 
'Bout  happenings  of  other  years. 

It's  been  so  long  I  cannot  say 

The  time,  or  place,  or  give  the  day 

Just  when   these   prairies   first  began 

To  be  discovered  by  white  man. 

Some  say  Cornado  and  his  men 

To  find  Quivera  was  his  quest. 

For  Spanish  records  tell  us  that 

He  found  the  valley  of  the  Platte 

And  traveled  west, 

To  find  Qui  very  was  his  quest. 

The  phantom  city  ne'er  he  found 
With  its  rich  gold  and  fertile  ground.. 
But  found  a  people  tall  and  straight, 
With  long  course  hair  and  copper  pate.. 
Who  lived  in  wigwams  crude'  of  frame 
Who  lived  on  buffalo  and  game. 

But  you  perhaps  would  like  to  know 
'Bout  those  who  came  here  long  ago 
Who  made  their  homes  and  stayed  to  see 
■  Just  what  this  country 'd  likely  be. 
My  memory  can  just  now  recall 
The  name  of  Pritchard,  Hart,  and  Hall.. 
Of  Lemon,  Gaylord  and  some  more 
Who  in  early  times  the  message  bore 
And  took  what  people  had  to  offer, 
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Which  scarcely  filled  i licit-  empty  coffer. 
I  sometimes  think  our  lives  were  then 
Brought  nearer  heaven  8y  those  men 

Than  in  these  days  of  game  and  show 
That  tell  tale  where  the  people  go. 

But  few  have  striven  to  be  great 
Or  reached  high  places  in  the  state 
I've  never  tried  to  look  around 
Perhaps  a  reason  might  be  found, 
But  after  all  we  know   'tis  true 
That  greatness  comes  to  but  a  few. 
If  any  man  has  done  his  best 
And  took  his  part  with  all  the  rest 
Has  helped  to  make  and  build  his  state 
He's  earned  the  titled,  call  him  great. 

The  days  we  spent  while  pioneers 
Were  measured  full  of  joys  and  fears. 
And  some  would  say,  in  looking  back 
Along  the  years  that  made  the  track, 
That  those  were  better  years  than  now, 
At  least  they  think  so  anyhow7. 
But  they  forget  the  ills  we  shared, 
The  Indian  raids  that  made  us  scared, 
The  market  towns  so  far  away, 
The  inconvenience  of  the  day. 

Yet  some  would  say  they'd  like  to  be 
Back  to  the  time  of  sixty-three 
When  land  was  cheap  and  rents  were  low 
And  game  was  anywhere  you 'd  go ; 
That  in  those  days  wThen  we  were  fewer," 
,  .    Our  friends  were  just  a  little  truer, 
Than  in  these  days  when  elbows  touch, 
And  we're  not  friendly  half  so  much. 

But  after  all  I  like  this  state 
Expect  to  stay  and  share  its  fate. 
And  I've  a  notion  when  I'm  through 
Of  doing  what  I  ought  to  do 
And  I  go  floating  off  in  space 
A  looking  for  a  better  place, 
If  it  is  hotter  than  Alaska 
I  think  111  locate  in  Nebraska. 

i  ORLANDO  TEFFT 

A   great  many   times  I  have   heard  people   tell   of  the 
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wonderful  sacrifices  and  hardships  that  the  settlers  under- 
went in  the  early  days  in  Nebraska.  It  is  a  fact  that 
we  did  not  have  quite  as  elaborate  meals  as  we  have  now. 
The  farmers  made  no  bread  except  cornbread,  but  there 
was  always  plenty  of  that  and  I  think  we  were  more 
healthy  then  than  now.  As  a  boy  I  had  lots  of  good  red  blood 
running  through  my  veins,  and  I  enjoyed  the  seasons  as 
they  came. 

I  was  born  in  a  town  and  I  remember  the  first  time  I 
went  out  and  examined  the  tassels  on  the  corn  in  the  country. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  snow,  but  it  did  not  take  long 
for  it  to  evaporate,  and  it  was  not  long  until  we  were  called 
out  to  see  how  the  corn  grew,  and  a  little  later  to  find  it 
ready  to  eat. 

The  President  has  spoken  of  the  location  of  the  capitol. 
I,  too,  remember  that.  I  can  also  remember  that  we  one 
day  received  a  report  that  4,000  Indians  were  coming  and 
that  they  were  killing  everybody  in  the  way.  We  were 
pretty  well  scattered  in  those  days,  and  could  not  put  up 
itmch  of  a  defense.  The  first  thing  I  thought  of,  was  to 
get  hold  of  a  horse,  a  fast  horse,  and  then  if  I  met  4,000 
Indians,  the  horse  could  outrun  the  ponies  and  I  would 
get  back  and  tell  the  people  that  they  were  coming. 

T.  J.  MAJORS 

The  thought  came  to  me  when  Mi'.  Bates  displayed  the 
nag,  that  there  is  an  older  flag  in  existence,  which  is  today 
at  the  capitol.  It  is  a  flag  presented  to  General  John  M. 
Thayer,  who  recruited  in  the  first  Nebraska  regiment  that 
made  a  record  dining  [lie  civil  conflict,  and  it  was  my 
promise  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  boy  to  follow  that  flag  to 
Shiloli  and  through  that  great  conflict  until  1866,  when 
that  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  service 
and  scattered  all  over  this  territory.  I  am  glad  to  greet 
this  flag,  young  as  it  is,  because  it  represents  the  great 
Union,  the  great  Government. 

'MRS.  J.  H.  CULVER 

My  father,  J.  H.  Davison,  came  to  Nebraska  in  the  fall 
of  1856.  He  settled  south  of  Lincoln  on  Salt  Creek,  near 
where  the  Preys  lived.  My  mother  and  the  family  came  in 
1857.  Of  course  we  endured  a  good  many  hardships  and 
had  many  experiences  with  the  Indians.  By  the  way,  my 
mother  saved  Mrs.  Knott's  aunt,  Rebecca  Prey,  from 
being  stolen  by  the  Indians.  The  girl  had  gone  down  to  the 
creek  about  one-half  mile  from  her  home  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  our  house. 

My  mother  and  elder  brother  were  watching  her  when 
two  Indians  on  horseback  rode  between  her  and  her  home 
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and  caused  her  to  start  toward  our  house.  The  Indians 
soon  dismounted  and  took  hold  of  her  wrist,.  One  of  them 
turned  to  speak  to  the  other  one,  when  Miss  Prey  twi  ted 
her  hand  out  of  his  grasp  and  tan  toward  our  house  Ah 
mother  and  brother  ran  to  meet  her.  Why  the  Indians 
did  not  follow  the  girl  we  never  could  tell,  but  in  half  an 
hour  after  my  mother  and  brother  brought  her  home,  200 
Indians  came  over  the  hill  from  the  west,  on  horseback. 
They  came  toward  the  door  and  we  were  very  glad  that 
there  was  only  one  door  and  one  window  in  the  house. 
We  had  a  couple  of  dogs  chained  near  the  door  and  so 
the  Indians  did  not  break  in  for  they  would  not  kill  a  dog. 
They  .vent  to  the  window  and  my  mother  sent  them  away 
by  flourishing  a  broomstick.  They  stayed  only  about  half 
an  hour  and  why  they  did  not  commit  more  depredations 
we  never  knew.  At  another  time  this  girl  was  held  by  the 
Indians  for  several  hours  before  being  rescued  by  her  people. 

We  lived  on  Salt  Creek  till  1862  and  then  moved  over 
to  the  Blue  River,  where  my  father  located  and  laid  out  the 
town  of  Milford.  The  town  received  its  name  from  the 
Mormon  Ford  and  the  mill  above  the  Ford.  In  1869 
General  Culver  joined  me,  and  we  hahve  lived  there  ever 
since. 

GEORGE  B.  HALE 

When  I  first  came  to  Nebraska  I  joined  1st  Company  F, 
the  regiment  under  command  of  Colonel  Majors.  The  flag 
that  Mr.  Majors  spoke  of  was  given  to  us  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  not  a  Nebraska  made  flag. 

I  served  five  years  and  fifteen  days  under  Colonel  Majors, 
while  he  was  major  of  the  1st  Nebraska. 

IMR.  KING 

Nebraska  was  new  when  I  came  across  the  Missouri 
river,  so  I  sawT  some  pioneer  days.  Most  of  the  settlers  of 
that  time  have  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  When  I  left 
Boston  for  Nebraska,  my  friends  expressed  the  belief  that 
I  would  be  back  inside  of  six  months,  but  I  did  not  revisit 
my  home  for  18  years.  I  am  glad  that  I  came  to  Nebraska 
and  have  enjoyed  watching  the  people  prosper  from  a 
condition  of  poverty  to  the  present  one  of  prosperity.  I 
have  also  witnessed  the  evolution  of  transportation  from 
the  covered  wagon  to  an  automobile.  I  am  glad  of  the 
progress  I  have  witnessed,  but  there  was  a  sociability  enjoyed 
by  the  pioneers  which  outranks  that  of  today. 

T.  N.  BOBBITT 

I  count  myself  happy  today  to  meet  with  you  Pioneers 
of  Nebraska.     I  came  of  a  pioneer  race.     My  forefathers 
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were  in  the  Revolution  and  helped  make  this  country  what 
it  is.  I  came  to  Nebraska  in  1864,  and  have  done  what 
T  could  to  help  build  this  great  state.  The  pioneers  have 
built  better  than  they  knew.  Fifty  years  ago  no  one 
dreamed  that  it  would  develop  into  what  it  is  today.  I  now 
live  with  my  children  in  Kansas,  but  I  am  glad  to  meet 
with  you  and  associate  with  you,  and  hope  to  be  spared 
to  watch  the  future  development  of  the  state  which  we  have 
all  labored  to  build. 

J.  W.  CAS  SELL 

Having  come  to  Nebraska  in  1856,  I  have  had  many  and 
varied  experiences.  I  remember  that  we  endured  one  of 
the  hardest-*  winters  that  Nebraska  has  ever  known.  The 
fall  was  open  and  pleasant  till  the  1st  of  December,  and  then 
came  one  of  the  worst  storms  that  any  of  us  settlers  had 
seen.  Many  lost  their  hands  and  feet  and  some  froze  to 
death. 

There  were  a  great  many  deer  in  the  country  on  the 
Missouri  river  bottoms,  and  in  January  there  came  a  thaw ; 
just  enough  to  make  a  crust  on  the  snowT,  which  was  about 
two  feet  deep.  The  deer  were  starving  and  they  had 
to  cross  the  river  to  get  something  to  eat,  they  would  break 
through  the  crust  and  a  man  or  dog  could  kill  them.  The 
result  was  there  have  been  very  few  deer  in  the  country 
since  that  time. 

During  the  storm  five  men  that  belonged  to  Jim  LaineV 
outfit  stopped  at  my  father's  house,  and  remained  four  days, 
before  they  could  get  away.  The  next  summer  one  of  the 
men  came  to  our  house  one  day  and  wanted  to  know  if  we 
could  get  dinner  for  17  men.  My  people  were  inclined 
not  to  accommodate  them,  but  finally  decided  to  try  it.  Be- 
fore he  left  he  said,  "Perhaps  before  I  bring  these  people.. 
1  had  better  tell  you  who  they  are,  so  you  won't  be  sur- 
prised ;  it  is  seventeen  niggers,  old  John  Brown  and  myself.1" 
But  John  Brown  said,  "No,  we  can't  make  any  new  friends, 
now,"  and  we  could  not  induce  him  to  stop.  It  was  a 
common  occurrence  to  see.  negroes  move  up  and  down  that 
road. 

We  lived  a  few  miles  south  of  Nebraska  City.  One  year 
I  raised  a  good  corn  crop,  but  I  could  not  get  only  10c  a 
bushel  for  it,  so  I  decided  not  to  sell  it,  but  to  hold  it 
over,  but  bv  the  time  we  had  the  next  crop  it  was  still  10c. 
so  I  bought  seventy  head  of  Texas  cattle  and  I  fed  them, 
for  six  months,,  and  when  1  sold  them  they  weighed  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  corn,  but  the  corn  was  then  worth  50c  a 
bushel,  so  I  had  not  profited  much. 

I  remember  the  grasshoppers  and  the  awful  depredation 
those  pests  inflicted.    One  spring  when  we  were  troubled. 
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with  them  we  noticed  that  they  all  moved  in  the  same  di- 
rection. A  neighbor  and  I  decided  thai  we  would  send  to 
Nebraska  City  Pot  a  couple  of  barrels  of  coal  tar.  We 
would  then  dig  a  ditch  and  put  the  coal  tar  in  it.  About 
twenty  minutes  after  the  ditch  was  dug  and  the  coal  tar  pu1 
in  it  tin1  grasshoppers  had  filled  it  up  and  we  went  over 
it  dryshod.  Later  I  plowed  up  a  strata  of  coal  tar  and 
grasshoppers.  I  remember  everything  had  been  cleaned  up 
on  my  farm  except  the  oats,  and  the  grasshoppers  did  not 
seem  to  like  oats,  but  about  that  time  they  came  in  from 
another  direction  and  it  was  black  with  grasshoppers,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  farm  was  as  bare  as  the  floor. 
1  think  this  was  the  most  discouraging  time  of  the  pioneer 
days. 

GEORGE  SMITH 

I  reside  in  the '  northwestern  part  of  the  state,  in  Dixon 
County.  I  feel  as  though  I  cannot  possibly  leave  this  meet- 
ing without  expressing  to  you  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  being 
present  at  these  meetings.  I  have  never  been  a  member  of 
the  Territorial  Pioneers'  Association  until  today.  I  came 
to  the  state  in  1873,  a  barefooted  and  bareheaded  boy.  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  country. 

I  should  like  to  tell  an  anecdote  which  came  within  my 
personal  observation.  In  March,  1875,  my  eldest  brother  and 
I  were  putting  in  some  wheat,  but  the  weather  turned  very 
cold.  We  lived  in  a  shanty  and  did  our  own  cooking,  but 
on  this  particular  day  we  had  to  camp  and  eat  our  dinner 
on  the  side  hill.  We  had  fastened  the  cattle  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  wagon  and  while  we  were  eating  onr  dinner 
we  were  discussing  the  frozen  biscuits,  Jim  picked  up  one 
of  the  biscuits  and  threw  it  across  the  wagon,  striking  one 
of  the  oxen  in  the  head  and  knocking  him  down.  I  will 
vouch  for'  this  as  a  true  story. 

FRANK  HARRISON 

This  morning  there  was  in  this  audience  a .  man  who,  I 
suppose  is  the  oldest  pioneer  ,  in  Nebraska,  Sam  Post.  In 
1854,  before  Nebraska  was  opened  for  settlement,  five  fam- 
famili.es  came  to  Pawnee  County,  and  he  came  with  them. 
They  squatted  there,  thinking  the*y  were  in  Kansas.  Sam 
Post  is  now  a  resident  of  Humboldt. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  one  of  the 
first  and  biggest  politicians  in  Nebraska  was  located  there ; 
a  man  by  the  name  of  McDonald,  who  came  from,  the 
South  and  was  a  great  friend  of  James  Buchanan.  He  and 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Cromwell  were  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature. Some  time  in  the  fifties,  about  59  I  think  it  was, 
the  President  gave  Charlie  McDonald  the  privilege  of  pick- 
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ing  out  a  boy  to  go  to  the  naval  academy.  Mr.  McDonald 
picked  out  Sam's  brother,  who  decided  that  he  could  not 
pass  the  examination.  He  then  picked  out  young  Cromwell, 
and  he  went  to  Annapolis  and  became  an  officer,  a  captain, 
then  a  commodore,  then  an  admiral,  and  succeeded  Admiral 
Clay  for  some  months  before  he  died.  Nebraska  should  be 
proud  of  a  history  like  that  for  that  old  man  is  an  honorary 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  naval  yards  at  Philadelphia. 

1  want  to  give  you  the  other  side  of  the  story  now.  Crom- 
well had  a  stepmother;  his  father  died  and  was  buried  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  at  Cincinnati.  His  stepmother  lived  to 
be  a  little  over  a  100  years  old,  and  the  last  fifty  years  of 
her  life  she  was  a  pauper,  supported  by  the  county,  while 
the  Admiral  drew  $12,500  a  year. 

Beside  them  lived  the  Shellhorns  and  the  Davenports, 
splendid  people.  George  Davenport  located  on  a  farm  there 
and  called  it  Prairie  View.  It  ran  across  some  other  man's 
apple  orchard,  the  only  one  in  Nebraska  then.  Between  these 
neighbors  rose  the  earliest  law  suit  in  the  community.  The 
jury  took  the  case  under  deliberation  and  finally  rendered 
a  verdict  that  there  were  no  damages,  and  founded  their 
opinion  that  there  was  no  sense  in  planting  apple  trees  in 
Nebraska,  because  you  could  not  raise  apples  here.  Near 
the  site  of  this  old  orchard  is  now  an  apple  orchard  of 
200  trees,  which  sold  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  $40,000. 
proving  that  the  opinion  of  the  jury  was  not  well  founded.. 

I  am  a  Richardson  County  pioneer  •  I  brought  my  parents 
here  in  1866.  They  crossed  the  river  at  Rulo,  and  they 
tell  me  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  come  to  Nebraska  that 
1  squalled  clear  across  Iowa.  They  came  with  an  oxen 
team,  so  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  cry. 

Mrs.  Davis  reports  that  Mr.  McDonald  is  now  over  90 
years  of  age,  lives  at  North  Platte,  and  told  her  he  helped 
survey  the  town  of  Pawnee  City. 

F.  A.  TRUELL 

I  live  in  Lincoln  and  feel  as  though  I  should  not  take  up 
your  time.  I,  too,  was  a  born  Yankee  and  of  Revolutionary 
stock,  but  early  in  1857  came  west  to  Wisconsin.  There  I 
learned  to  drive  oxen  and  drove  them  for  a  year  or  two. 
When  I  was  a  little  okfer  the  gold  excitement  broke  out 
in  Colorado  and  a  companion  and  I  started  for  Pike's  Peak. 
We  came  to  Leavenworth  and  up  to  Atchison,  and  on  to 
Omaha  on  the  Mississippi  river.  We  finally  got  back  to 
St.  Joe  and  were  looking  for  big  wages  driving  oxen  to 
Pike's  Peak. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  country  was  then  by  oxen, 
team.  About  all  the  men  that  hired  out,  probably  five  or 
six   besides  ourselves,  knew  how  to   drive   oxen.     All  the 
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talk  there  was  about  steers,  and  we  finally  were  induced 
to  take  a  corral  of  about  265  steers.  They  were  big  Cherokee 
wild  cattle.  Wc  were  to  break  them  and  drive  them,  which 
was  entirety  beyond  our  comprehension.  They  secured  some 
cowboys  who  threw  the  oxen  and  yoked  them  and  they  were 
driven  to  the  big"  pasture  and  we  were  sent  out  to  drive  cattle 
until  we  were  ready  to  start  overland.  You  could  drive  them 
sometimes  20  miles  a  day  and  we  made  the  trip  to  Colorado 
with  those  cattle  and  a  large  train  of  twenty  wagons. 

That  was  in  1860  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  we  beg:an 
to  hear  war  talk.  We  had  been  prospecting  in  the  mountains 
of  Colorado,  worked  some  of  the  mines  and  finally  located 
some  claims,  but  we  got  pretty  tired  of  those  conditions, 
and  in  1861  when  the  war  was  barely  started  1  became 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  I  must  get  back  to  Wisconsin  and 
enlist  with  my  boy  friend.  As  we  were  passing  through 
Denver,  Kit  Carson  was  beginning  a  regiment  and  his  aides 
had  endeavored  to  have  us  enlist  with  him  in  that  regiment, 
but  we  gave  it  up  and  took  passage  for  St.  Joe.  On  the  way 
we  passed  train  after  train  of  wagons  which  had  been 
"burned  and  were  lying  beside  the  road.  These  trains  haa1 
been  captured  by  the  Indians,  the  cattle  stolen  and  nobody 
knows  what  became  of  the  people.  We  finally  reached  home 
and  were  soon  enlisting. 

In  1869  I  moved  to  Nebraska  and  went  through  the  usual 
experience  of  the  pioneers.  We  encountered  hai]  storms,  'met 
the  grizzly  bears  and  all  that,  but  we  lived  through  it 
and  I  have  always  been  glad  I  made  Nebraska  my  home.  1 
have  been  attending  these  meetings  annually,  I  think,  ever 
since  this  organization  was  formed  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
here.  • 

S.  C.  BASSETT 

Let  me  say  that  most  of  these  experiences  that  have  heen 
related  here  today,  were  in  eastern  Nebraska.  Then  let  me  say 
that  western  Nebraska  has  a  most  interesting  history,  that  the 
people  of  the  state  know  very  little  about.  North  Platte  was 
the  meeting  place  in  those  days.  The  Sioux,  the  northern  Chey- 
ennes, the  Arrapahoes  and  the  southern  Cheyennes  all  had  a 
common  meeting  place  at  the  forks  of  the  Platte.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald had  a  trading  post  at  McPherson  in  those  days.  Near 
Port  McPherson  there  was  a  canyon,  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  the  walls  lined  with  cedar.  It  was  an  admirable  place 
for  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  to  wait  when  they  went  up  into 
that  country  to  hunt.  I  have  seen  700  Indians  with  a  thou- 
sand ponies,  go  into  that  country  to  hunt. 

Fort  Kearney  was  estahlished  first,  and  later,  in  1864, 
Port  McPherson  was  established.  They  were  both  located'  on 
the  Oregon  trail.    Someone  spoke  today  of  the  first  news- 
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paper  published  in  Nebraska.  In  1859  there  was  a  newspaper 
published  in  what  is  now  Shelton;  a  newspaper  called  "The 
Huntman's  Echo."  The  editor  was  Joseph  Johnson,  a  Mor- 
mon. The  newspaper  was  published  for  two  years,  1859  and 
1860.  I  have  learned  since  that  the  rain  records  were  taken 
up  and  kept  at  Fort  Kearney  in  1845.  I  should  like  to  know 
the  man  who  began  keeping  records  because  I  deem  "it  of 
very  great  importance.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  Senator 
Norris,  and  he  said  the  only  record  they  had  of  that  was  with 
that  Department  in  Washington.  I  took  it  up  with  them  and 
that  record  has  been  kept  from  that  day  to  his. 

I  wish  the  Pioneers  here  would  begin  to  gather  up  some  of 
this  history.  Gather  the  records  of  your  school  district,  the 
church  establishment  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  of  great 
importance  and  I  wish  you  might  do  it. 


i 
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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


By  Robert  B.  Windham 

Again  we  are  coming  together  for  the  purpose  of  recalling 
the  past  and  reminding  ourselves  of  the  progress  the  stales 
have  been  making.  In  accordance  with  custom  as  president 
of  the  Association,  I  shall  deliver  a  short  address.  Before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  express  my  regret  that  during  the  past 
year  our  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  Paine,  has  passed  from 
among  us.  He  was  a  very  active  man.  We  have  missed  him 
in  the  preparation  of  this  meeting,  and  he  is  also  missed 
from  his  work  in  the  Historical  Society.  I  am  sure  that 
today  we  all  feel  there  has  gone  from  among  us  one  of  our 
most  active  workers,  and  we  shall  long  remember  his 
services. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  address  I  wish,  first,  to  felicitate 
the  members  of  the  association  who  have  been  so  blest  with 
health  and  strength  as  to  enable  them  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting. 

This  year  marks  an  epoch  in  the  History  of  Nebraska, 
rounding  out  as  it  does  a  half  century  of  Statehood.  With 
pardonable  pride  and  some  laudation  we  may  now  speak  of 
our  state  as  a  great  Commonwealth,  shining  out  brightly  among 
the  most  brilliant  stars  in  the  constellation  of  states. 

To  the  Territorial  Pioneers  of  1854  to  1867  belongs  the 
credit  of  laying  sure  the  foundation  upon  which  they,  their 
sons,  and  their  sons'  sons  have  built  so  great  a  structure. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  personal  interest  to  me  that  in  cele- 
brating Nebraska's  50th  anniversary  of  State  hood  that  I  am 
also  celebrating  my  50th  anniversary  of  residence  in  the 
state.  I  came  to  Nebraska  in  the  fall  of  1866,  returning  later 
to  Glenwood,  Iowa,  where  I  was  raised.  Coming  back  in 
the  spring  of  1867,  I  located  at  Plattsmouth,  then  one  of  the 
best  towns  in  the  territory,  and  now  if  not  the  best,  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class  in  the  state.  I  am  glad  I  came  to 
Nebraska,  and  glad  I  located  in  Plattsmouth.  Both  have 
honored  me  and  in  return  I  have  always  aimed  to  faithfully 
discharge  every  £rust  imposed.  What  I  am  of  worth,  or 
what  I  may  have  accomplished  in  the  interests  of  my  state 
I  give  credit  largely  to  the  inspiration  received  from  frontier 
associations  and  environments. 

I  was  not  yet  21  years  of  age  when  I  took  up  my  residence 
in  Nebraska,  and  here  I  cast  my  first  vote  and  have  ever 
since  exercised  the  right  of  franchise. 

In  1867  the  estimated  population  of  the  new  state  was  less 
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than  80,000,  located  principally  in  the  river  counties.  In  the 
main  they  were  a  people  of  intelligence,  and  possessed  of 
great  courage.  They  were  industrious,  energetic,  helpful  and 
self-sacrificing  in  the  interest  of  each  other,  willingly  bearing 
one  another's  burdens.  It  was  thus  they  were  enabled  to 
create  homes  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  organize  society, 
and  bring  into  existence  municipal,  county  and  territorial 
governments,  constituting  the  foundation  of  our  present  com- 
monwealth, with  its  million  and  a  quarter  of  population. 
Our  marvelous  development  along  all  lines,  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  commercial  enterprises,  education,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  has  challenged  the  attention  of  the  country  at  large. 
We  stand  alongside  the  greater  states  of  the  Union.. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  territory,  prob- 
ably, the  two  most  important  factors  in  the  organization  of 
sociey  were  the  pioneer  Methodists  and  the  newspapers.  Thev 
were  both  coincident  with  the  white  population.  The  Church 
brought  to  bear  great  moral  and  spiritual  force  often  em- 
phasized in  great  camp  meetings,  which  were  th-3  religious 
life  of  most  every  new  community.  These  early  Christians 
believed  in  an  open,  uncompromising,  vigorius  fight  with  the 
devil,  asking  no  quarters  and  giving  none. 

Recently  Frank  Harrison,  while  writing  up  Pioneer  days 
in  Cass  county  for  publication,  ran  across  an  entry  in  an 
old  record,  which,  he  stated,  was  evidently  the  report  of  the 
first  pronounced  temperance  movement  in  Nebraska.  It 
stated  that  at  a  quarterly  meeting  held  in  Rock  Bluffs,  Sep 
tember  12th,  1855,  the  presiding  elder  among  other  questions 
asked  if  there  were  any  complaiiits.  In  response  one  brother 
arose  and  said  he  had  a  complaint  to  make  against  Brother 
Thompson,  who  had  been  indulging  to  excess  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.  Brother  Thompson,  a  local  preacher,  who  was 
present,  arose  and  acknowledged  the  charge  and  agreed  not 
to  drink  to  excess  any  more.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
result  of  this  incipient  advance  on  the  enemy,  culminated  in 
Nebraska's  going  dry  at  the  recent  fall  election. 

The  newspapers  occupied  the  political  field  and  were  also 
the  medium  which  disseminated  all  news  of  every  variety  and 
character.  Papers  were  started  early  in  the  settlement  of 
the  territory,  at  Brownville,  Nebraska  City;  Plattsmouth,  Bell-. 
vue,  and  Omaha,  and  the  establishment  of  others  in  othei 
localities  followed  quickly  as  the  country  filled  up  with  popula- 
tion. It  was  a  pungent  and  virile  press  that  lead  and  instructed 
the  early  pioneer  in  the  work  of  advancing  civilization  and 
in  the  laying  of  the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  con- 
structed the  present  great  commonwealth,  of  which  all  Ne- 
braskans  are  justly  proud. 

When  I  came  into  the  state  fifty  years  ago  while  there 
were  many  well  established  newspapers,  my  attention  was 
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particularly  challenged  by  the  Omaha  Herald,  then  edited 
by  Dr.  George  L.  Miller,  the  Omaha  Republican  edited  by 
St.  A.  D.  Balcome,  and  the  Nebraska  City  News,  edited  by  J. 
Sterling  Morton.  Mr.  Balcome  was  connected  with  the  Re- 
publican for  only  a  few  years,  but  he  was  a  man  gifted  with 
a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  great  force  of  character,  and 
impressed  a  strong  personality  on  the  readers  of  his  paper, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  the  leading  representative  influence 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  Dr.  George  L. 
Miller  and  J.  Sterling  Morton,  and  the  work  of  their  lives 
passes  before  us  as  a  panorama.  They  made  their  imprint 
in  almost  every  page  of  Nebraska's  history  during  their 
active  lives,  and  the  influence  of  both  was  nation  wide. 

Among  the  prominent  men  who  occupied  the  political 
field,  and  first  attracted  my  attention  were  the  Hon.  T.  M. 
Marquette,  Judge  Samuel  Maxwell,  General  R.  R.  Living- 
ston and  Major  IX  H.  Wheeler  of  Cass  County;  (X  P.  Mason. 
C.  W.  Seymour  and  Judge  David  Gantt  of  Otoe  County; 
Hon.  R.  W.  Furnas  (later  governor),  United  States  Senator 
T.  W.  Tipton  and  Hon.  Samuel  Daily,  Congressman  of  Ne- 
maha County;  Judge  Elmer  S.  Dundy,  Judge  Isham  Reavis 
(father  of  our  present  congressman),  and  Judge  A.  J. 
Weaver  of  Richardson  County ;  Governor  Alvin  Saunders, 
United  States  Senator  John  M.  Thayer,  Hon.  J.  M.  Wool- 
worth,  Hon.  A.  J.  Poppleton,  Hon.  Phineas  W.  Hitchcock. 
Hon.  John  I.  Redick,  Hon.  A.  S.  Paddock  (later  United 
States  Senator),  Judge  George  B.  Lake  and  Judge  Ebinezer 
Wakely  of  Douglas  County. 

Judge  Lorenzo  Crounse,  Hon.  John  Taffe,  Congressman  of 
Washington  County ;  Governor  David  Butler,  Thomas  B. 
Kennard  and  John  Gillispie,  were  not  only  prominent  as  state 
officers,  but  also  by  reason  of  having  been  constituted  the 
commission  that  later  on  located  the  capital  of  the  state  on 
the  then  bleak  prairies  where  it  has  now  become  a  beautiful 
home  city,  a  commercial  metropolis,  an  educational  center, 
the  pride  of  every  worthy  Nebraskan.  It  was  given  the 
charmed  name  of  Lincoln,  a  name  that  will  not  perish. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  the  gentlemen  named 
were  the  only  active  forces  in  the  new  field  of  effort,  for 
there  were  others  as  prominent,  and  many  nearly  so  in  every 
live  community,  who  were  helping  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
fronting both  church  and  state  in  this  rapidly  growing 
country.  I  have  simply  mentioned  those  men  to  whom  my 
attention  was  directed  as  leaders.  As  organizers,  legislators, 
judges  on  the  bench,  politicians  and  statesmen,  they  launched 
the  new  ship  of  state  on  a  sure  wave  of  success,  and  today 
in  our  greatness  as  a  commonwealth  Ave  show  them  homage. 

Only  one  of  the  men  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  is 
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alive  today  to  enjoy  the  wonderful' results  of  the  fifty  years 
of  statehood,  and  that  is  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Kennard,  the  first 
Secretary  of  State,  now  a  resident  of  Lincoln. 

As  apropo  to  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Nebraska's  Statehood,  I  will  now  relate  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1866  at  the  general  territorial  elec- 
tion, at  which  time  the  momentous  question  as  to  whether 
Nebraska  should  become  a  state  or  remain  a  territory  was 
among  the  other  things  voted  upon.  As  a  party  the  Demo- 
crats were  opposed  to  statehood,  while  the  Republican  party 
was  in  favor  of  statehood ;  a  state  constitution  was  also 
voted  upon,  and  there  were  full  state,  congressional,  and  leg- 
islative tickets  in  the  field.  It  was  apparent  from  the  first 
that  the  contest  would  be  a  close  one.  Probably  no  more 
exciting  election  was  ever  held,  and  the  struggle  was  nearly 
equal.  The  final  results  depended  on  the  counting,  or  not 
counting,  of  a  single  precinct  in  Cass  County.  When  I  crossed 
the  river  at  Plattsmouth  in  the  Spring  of  1867,  although  state- 
hood had  become  a  fact,  there  was  still  a  great  tension,  with 
feeling  running  high  and  the  "Rock  Bluffs"  fraud,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  the  only  exciting  subject  that  attracted  my 
attention.  The  Republicans  claimed  there  was  fraud  in  the 
way  the  democratic  election  board  conducted  the  election, 
alleging  that  persons  living  in  Iowa  were  permitted  to  vote 
and  that  the  list  of  the  names  of  those  purported  to  be 
voters  at  the  election  were  not  certified  to  by  the  board. 
They  further  alleged  that  when  it  was  dinner  time  the  board 
adjourned,  going  to  their  several  homes,  one  of  the  judges 
taking  the  ballot  box  and  contents  with  him,  leaving  no  two 
judges  being  together  during  the  noon  hour,  and  that  the 
returns  of  the  election  to  county  officers  were  not  signed  by 
the  board. 

Under  the  law  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  County  Clerk 
to  appoint  a  canvassing  board.  B.  Spurlock,  who  was  then 
County  Clerk,  appointed  Hon.  Isaac  Wiles  and,  Hon.  Millet 
Pottenger.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Isaac  Wiles  and 
B.  Spurlock,  although  advanced  in  years,  are  still  alive  and 
active,  and  their  minds  clear  as  to  the  facts  connected  with 
the  Rock  Bluffs  election.  As  one  of  these  men  stated  to  me 
"When  we  came  to  examine  the  returns  from  Rock  Bluffs, 
there  was  self-evident  traces  of  irregularity  in  every  fea- 
ture." Hon.  Willet  Pottinger,  a  very  unique  pioneer,  now 
deceased,  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terse  language : 
"Whether  there  was  fraud  or  not,  there  was  such  a  damn 
good  chance  for  it  that  we  threw  the  Rock  Bluffs7  vote  out." 
1  am  informed  the  decision  of  the  canvassers  was  tested  in 
the  court,  with  the  result  that  the  action  of  the  canvassers 
was  sustained. 
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The  refusal  to  count  the  Rock  Bluffs1  vote  facilitated  Ne 
braska/s  admission  into  the  union  of  stales.  ll  gave  fche 
Republican  party  two  senators,  John  M.  Thayer,  and  Thomas 
W.  Tipton,  one  Congressman,  John  Taffe,  all  slate  officers, 
the  control  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  state,  and  tle&ted 
the  Republican  ticket  in  Cass  county. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  canvassing  board  had  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  result  of  throwing  out  the  Rock 
Biiigs  vote  until  after  the  election  returns  from  over  the  state 
were  all  in.  Evidenly  but  for  this  unexpected  incident  the 
celebration  of  Nebraska's  fiftieth  anniversary  of  statehood 
Avould  yet  be  some  years  in  the  future. 

It  would  be  a  grave  omission  and  a  matter  for  severe  criti- 
cism should  I  close  this  address  without  mentioning  and 
giving  credit  to  the  pioneer  women  of  Nebraska,  for  what 
they  accomplished  in  territorial  days  and  since.  As  a  rule 
the  early  pioneer  women  made  greater  sacrifices  and  endured 
more  than  the  men,  and  but  for  their  aid  and  encouragement 
the  country  would  have  been  much  slower  in  its  development. 
As  a  rule  their  lives  were  more  monotonous  than  those  of 
the  men. 

They  were  the  homebuilders,  and  homekeepers.  They  could 
not  vote,  or  attend  political  conventions,  or  sit  in  legislative 
halls,  but  they  could  keep  vigil  over  the  home,  train  the 
children  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters,  and  as  a  diversion 
many  of  them  helped  their  husbands  in  the  field  in  the 
summer  time  and  with  the  stock  in  the  winter  season.  Some 
were  ready  handlers  of  the  rifle  when  the  Indians  became  too 
aggressive  and  were  inclined  to  give  trouble.'  It  is  certain 
that  Nebraska  could  not  have  been  what  it  is  today  without 
the  help  of  woman.  The  poet  has  well  expressed  it  in  the 
following  stanza: 

"They  talk  about  a  woman's  sphere, 

As  though  it  had  a  limit ; 
There's  not  a  place  in  earth  or  heaven, 

There's  not  a  task  to  mankind  given, 
There's  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe, 

There's  not  a  whispered  yes  or  no, 
There's  not  a  death,  there's  not  a  birth 

That  has  a  feather's  weight  of  worth, 
Without  a  woman  in  it." 

In  conclusion,  there  are  some  matters  of  public  interest 
I  deem  expedient  to  speak  of,  and  which  I  think  demands  a 
careful  consideration  of  our  lawmakers,  and  I  believe  my 
views  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  pioneers  generally. 
We  have  been  considering  events  of  the  past,  and  are  now 
looking  forward  to  the  future. 
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Nebraska  needs  a  new  capital,  one  commensurate  with  our 
constantly  expanding  needs,  and  our  wealth  and  standing  as 
a  commonwealth ;  this  too,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  present  structure,  whether  it  be  safe  or  unsafe.  We  want 
a  building  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  state  for  at  least  the 
next  half  century. 

The  State  Historical  Society  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  building 
in  which  to  safely  store  and  preserve  the  records  of  forty 
years  existence,  and  the  many  relics  of  pioneer  days  which 
have  accumulated  from  time  to  time.  All  of  these  are  of 
great  historical  value  and  are  deeply  interesting  in  associ- 
ating the  early  pioneer  days  with  the  present  advanced  state 
of  society. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  we  need  a  new  State 
Constitution,  having  greatly  outgrown  the  one  adopted  in 
1875,  and  whieh  we  have  failed  in  many  attempts  to  satis- 
factorily  amend.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  the  creation  of  a  fundamental  law,  not  only  to  meet 
preset  needs,  but  comprehensive  enough  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  state  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  never  was  much  of  a  friend  to  the  present  primary  law. 
It  has  some  virtue  but  I  am  candidly  of  the  belief  that  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  In  some  respects  the  law 
has  proved  viseious.  If  true,  as  published  in  the  papers  at 
the  time,  that  it  cost  a  number  of  candidates  for  state  offices 
upwards  of  $15,000.00  each  for  campaign  expenses,  and  the 
lucky  men  probably  that  much  more  at  the  general  election, 
it  is  high  time  that  the  law  was  repealed,  or  at  least  radi- 
cally amended,  or  else  turn  the  office-holding  business  over 
to  the  autocracy  of  wealth.  A  man  of  limited  means,  no 
matter  how  well  qualified  and  efficient,  has  but  small  chance 
of  attainment  against  such  odds. 

The  pioneers  of  the  state,  although  rapidly  passing  from 
the  stage  of  action,  are  as  much  interested  in  the  passage 
of  meritorious  laws  affecting  the  welfare  of  society  and  the 
state,  as  they  ever  were.  They  will  watch  with  interest  the 
work  of  the  present  legislature  and  have  faith  that  it  and 
our  worthy  governor,  Keith  Neville,  will  give  us  laws  ade- 
quate to  our  present  needs. 
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tJLAKKNdN  S.  PA  INK 


In  Memoriara, 
By  Minnie  Prey  Knotts 


Clarence  Sumner  Paine  was  born  in  Eden  Prairie  town- 
ship, Minnesota,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  1867.  He  was 
the  son  of  Ezra  Kempton  Paine  and  Alice  C.  Brown  1  Paine. 
His  ancestors  for  several  generations  were  of  sturdy  New 
England  stock.  His  great,  great  grandfather,  William  Paine, 
and  his  great,  great,  great  grandfather,  John  Paine,  both 
served  in  the  American  revolution  and  participated  in  several 
of  the  most  important  battles, 

Mr.  Paine  was  born  and  raised  on  his  father's  homestead 
and  secured  his  earliest  education  at  the  district  school. 
He  left  school  at  an  early  age  and  worked  a  short  time  in  the 
lumber  camps  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  But  this 
work  did  not  prove  to  be  to  his  liking  so  he  went  on  a 
farm  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  became  foreman  on  one  of 
the  largest  stock  farms  in  the  state  at  that  time. 

He  soon  gave  up  this  work  and  went  to  Minneapolis  to  at- 
tend, school,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  finishing  his 
academic  work  and  also  taking  a  business  college  course. 
Business  appealed  to  him  and  he  went  to  Boone,  Iowa,  where 
he  established  a  business  college  and  later  controlled  a  num- 
ber of  commercial  schools  at  various  points  in  that  state. 

While  in  Iowa  he  became  interested  in  the  work  of  Charles 
Aldrich,  who  wras  doing  so  much  to  preserve  Iowa  history, 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Iowa  society  as  a  collector. 
"The  subject  of  local  history  fascinated  him  and  grew  upon 
him  'till  it  became  the  dominant  interest  of  his  life. 

In  1897  Mr.  Paine  came  to  Nebraska  to  take  charge  of 
the  commercial  phase  of  the  history  of  Nebraska  which 
J.  Sterling  Morton  sponsored.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr, 
Paine  devolved  the  great  energy  of  his  nature  to  the  project, 
urging  and  assisting  its  completion  after  Mr.  Morton's 
death. 

In  1907  he  was  elected,  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  State  His- 
torical society  and  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm worked  unceasingly  for  its  up-ouilding.  His  breadth  of 
view  regarding  ih@  possibilities  of  the  society,  combined 
with  his  enthusiasm,  made  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
growth  of  the  society  and  in  the  scope  of  its  work.  His 
kneen  appreciation  of  the  hardships  endured  and  overcome 
during  the  development  of  this  state,  together  with  the  reali- 
sation of  its  importance  in  national  history,  inspired  him  to 
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.  strenous  effort  in  the  preservation  of  the  story.  His  en- 
thusiasm aroused  others  and  secured  the  active  co-operation 
of  a  large  number  of  organizations  and  individuals  which 
brought  great  results.  On  account  of  his  indomitable  cour- 
age and  will,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  one  cause,  Ne- 
braska can  point  with  pride  to  the  marking  of  the  Oregon 
Trail. 

One  of  the  cherished  hopes  of  his  life  was  to  see  the  Ne- 
braska State  Historical  society  occupying  a  building  of  its- 
own  which  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  the  usefulness  and 
dignity  of  the  society  merited. 

During  his  first  year  as  secretary  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  society,  he  realized  the  good  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  organized  and  systematic  co-operation  of  all  like 
societies  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  he  issued  a  call  to  representatives  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  societies.  Men  from  seven  states  responded  to  the 
call  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Hitsorical  Association  was 
organized.  Mr.  Paine  was  made  the  secretary-treasurer  and 
continued  to  hold  the  position  until  his  death.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  new  organization  grew,  and  the  work  which 
it  is  accomplishing  fully  vindicate  his  beliefs  and  aims  in  its 
organization. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Elks,  the  Rotary  club,  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  having  served  as  past  chancellor  of  his 
lodge.  Pie  was  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Nebraska  Terri- 
torial Pioneer's  Association,  secretary-registrar  and  historian 
for  the  Nebraska  Society  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Nebraska  Memorial  association 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Early  in  life  he  united  with  the  Christian  church  and  for 
many  years  he  gave  of  his  time  and  strength  for  the  promo- 
tion of  its  varied  activities.  In  June,  1903,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cotner  University,  which 
position  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  keen  human  sympathies  and  interest  in  his  fellow  men 
led  him  to  take  an  official  interest  in  the  Nebraska  Children's 
home  society,  local  and  national  humane  societies  and  other 
kindred  organizations. 

Pie  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  four  children — one,  Mrs, 
Edward  M.  Slater  of  Omaha,  by  a  former  marriage,  and 
two  young  sons  and  an  infant  daughter  by  a  second  mar- 
riage; his  mother  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  John  P.  McKay,  of 
Oakland,  Cal. 

The  same  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pushed 
forward  his  historical  work  also  characterized  his  attitude 
toward  the  movements  for  a  better  community  and  state. 
Optimism,  human  sympathy,  and  generosity,  combined  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  purpose,  were  the  dominant 
features  of  his  active  life. 
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MRS.  ALICE  TKUULL 


In  Memoriam 
By  F.  A.  Truell 

Alice  Truell  was  born  in  Sterling,  Illinois,  March  7,  1864, 
and  with  her  parents  came  to  Nebraska  on  March  1,  1867, 
first  settling  in  Cass  county  and  some  years  afterward  in 
Lancaster  county,  where  she  had  lived  until  her  death,  which 
occurred  July  26th,  1916. 

She  was  first  married  on  March  7,  1887,  to  Jefferson  II. 
Foxworthy,  and  from  her  marriage  was  associated  with  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  pension  and  government  claims 
business.  She  was  regularly  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
various  departments  at  Washington,  and  continued  in  that 
practice  until  her  marriage  to  Ferdinand  A.  Truell,  of  Lin- 
coln, August  15th,  1899,  who  survives  her.  She  leaves  also 
her  father  and  mother,  Richard  and  Martha  Iiams  of  Philo- 
math, Oregon;  six  brothers  and  two  sisters,  one  brother,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Iiams,  living  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  Truell  was  a  woman  of  brilliant  mind  and  endowed 
with  uncommon  business  qualifications,  which  characterized 
her  life  for  many  years.  Her  long  residence  in  Lincoln  and 
vicinity,  and  her  prominence  in  two  fraternal  orders,  besides 
her  church  work,  had  given  her  an  uncommonly  wide  acquaint- 
ance in  the  city  and  in  many  states.  The  memory  of  her 
sweet  presence  with  her  kindly  smiles  and  always  softly 
spoken  speech,  will  always  remain  with  her  relatives  and 
friends.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Territorial 
Pioneers'  Association  for  many  years. 


NEBRASKA  TERRITORIAL  PIONEERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Year  Ending 
December  31,  1916 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. A  number  of  the  members  have  gone  on  to  new 
fields.  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Paine,  the  secretary-treasurer,  left 
us  on  June  14th.  A.  N.  Yost,  president  of  the  Territorial 
Pioneers7  Association  in  1914,  crossed  the  great  divide  in 
September.  Both  of  these  officers  had  been  active  and  we 
shall  miss  their  presence  and  their  efforts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  year  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$79.63,  but  through  effort  sufficient  money  has  been  raised 
to  wipe  out  this  amount,  meet  the  necessary  bills,  and  leave 
a  balance  of  $80.12. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  68  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bowlby, 
Mr.  Bardwell  and  Mr.  Windham,  many  of  these  names  were 
added.  Your  secretary-treasurer  sent  out  notices  from  the 
office  during  the  summer  to  the  president  and  secretary  of 
the  county  historical  and  old  settlers'  associations  and  se- 
cured a  number  in  this  way. 

The  coming  year,  which  marks  Nebraska's  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  statehood,  should  mark  also  greater  effort  of 
members  of  this  Association  and  result  in  greater  growth 
of  membership.  If  each  member  were  to  pledge  himself  to 
secure  five  new  members,  and  carry  out  the  pledge,  it  would 
mark  a  wonderful  development  in  the  Association  without 
burdening  anyone. 

The  activity  of  the  members  of  this  Association  ought  not 
to  be  confined  alone  to  the  securing  of  additional  member- 
ship. As  the  fiftieth  year  of  statehood  passes  away  it  will 
carry  into  oblivion  many  valuable  records  and  relics  of 
early  days  unless  the  effort  of  the  members  of  this  and 
kindered  associations  rescue  them  for  the  future.  If  the  \ 
800  living  members  will  each  rescue  two  articles  illustrative 
of  the  past,  what  an  addition  it  would  be  to  the  story  of 
Nebraska's  growth. 

In  almost  every  community  in  the  state  there  is  still  in 
existence  some  of  the  early  landmarks  of  its  settlement.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  schoolhouse,  a  sod  cabin,  a  brick  building  or  the 
earliest  tree.  These  ought  to  be  preserved  and  nobody  will 
do  it  with  as  much  interest  or  feeling  as  the  pioneer  who 
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regards  them  as  old  friends.  Will  not  every  pioneer  exert 
himself  just  a  little  more  this  semi-centennial  year  than  he 
has  ever  done  before  to  preserve  the  story  of  which  he  is  a 
part. 

This  semi-centennial  year  seems  also  an  appropriate  time 
for  the  Association  to  take  an  advance  step  in  its  publica- 
tions. In  the  past  we  have  printed  nothing  but  a  roster  of 
the  members.  A  small  volume  containing  the  reminiscences 
given  at  these  meetings  would  certainly  be  valuable  to  the 
state  and  a  pleasure  to  the  members. 

The  present  financial  condition  of  the  Association  would 
almost  warrant  the  undertaking  at  the  present  date,  and  with 
a  little  more  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  such  a 
volume  might  be  completed  and  paid  for  during  the  year. 
For  $125.00  such  a  booklet  could  be  purchased  and  $80.00  of 
this  is  already  on  hand,  with  only  two  or  three  small  bills 
in  connection  with  this  meeting  to  be  paid.  The  badges  on 
hand  have  already  been  paid  for,  so  at  each  sale  of  badges 
the  total  amount  will  be  left  in  the  treasury.  This  and  the 
number  of  new  members  ought  to  increase  the  Association's 
funds  to  ^150.00  at  least  during  the  year. 

With  each  succeeding  year  the  Society  grows  in  its  num- 
bers through  new  members  and  is  also  reduced  by  those 
crossing  the  great  divide.  During  this  year  the  following 
have  left  us  for  the  other  side : 

Deceased  Members  of  the  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers' 
Association  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1916 


Charles  E.  Burmester,  Omaha,  Nebr.   Died  Feb.  17,  1916. 
Mrs,  Benjamin  F.  Good,  Lincoln,  Nebr.    Died  April  3,  1916. 
Mrs.  Martha  P.  Hayward,  Omaha,  Nebr.    Died  Oct.  4,  1914. 
Mr.  Frank  Jelinek,  Sr.,  Crete,  Nebr.  Died  Feb.  1,  1916. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Marshall,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Died  Feb.  7,  1916. 
Mr.  Isaac  Pollard,  Nehawka,  Nebr.    Died  Nov.  25,  1916. 
Mr.  Absalom  N.  Yost,  Omaha,  Nebr.   Died  Sept.  29,  1916. 
Mrs.  Alice  Truell,  Lincoln,  Nehr.    Died  July  26,  1916. 
Mr.  Clarence  S.  Paine,  Lincoln,  Nebr.    Died  June  14,  1916. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers'  Association  for  Year 
Ending  December  31,  1916 

RECEIPTS 

Received  account  of  membership  fees  and  an- 
imal dues   .  .   (   $170.25 

Received  from  sale  of  badges   18.40 

Total  receipts   $188.65 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Deficit  January,  1916  

Office  supplies  and  stationery 

Postage   

Printing  


$11.00 


13.00 


4.90 


$79.63 


28.90 


Total  disbursements 


$108.53 


Balance 


.  .  . ,   $  80.12 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MINNIE  P.  KNOTTS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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NEBRASKA   TERRITORIAL   PIONEERS'  ASSOCIATION 


PROCEEDINGS,  1917 
Morning  Session 

The  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers'  Association  met  at  the 
Temple  Theater,  Wednesday  morning,  January  10,  1917,  at 
half -past  nine  o'clock,  for  registration  and  distribution  of 
badges.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Robert  B.  Windham,  who  delivered  the 
annual  address. 

Following  the  president's  address  the  report  of  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer was  given.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  that  the  chairman  appoint  an  obituary  committee. 
The  president  appointed  Frank  Harrison,  L.  A.  Bates  and 
S.  C.  Basset  as  such  committee. 

Pursuant  to  resolution  the  president  appointed  an  auditing 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cassell  and  Mr.  Ferdniand 
Truell.  A  letter  from  Hiram  Burch,  a  member  of  the  society, 
but  now  a  resident  of  California,  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers. 
The  following  named  persons  were  duly  elected  by  acclama- 
tion: President,  J.  C.  F.  McKesson,  Lincoln;  first'  vice- 
president,  Casper  E.  Yost,  Omaha ;  second  vice-president, 
Clarence  E.  Keyes,  Springfield;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs. 
Minnie  P.  Knotts,  Lincoln. 

After  the  discussion  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried 
that  the  Association  hold  a  summer  meeting  at  the  time  of 
the  Epworth  Assembly  in  Lincoln. 

Upon  motion  duly  carried  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  Mr.  Hiram  Burch  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  the 
Society. 

Upon  motion  the  secretary  was  asked  to  define  the  three 
classes  of  membership  in  the  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers' 
Association,  which  are :  Class  A  consists  of  those  who  came 
to  the  state  on  or  before  March  1,  1867.  Class  B  consists  of 
those  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  Class  A,  and  Class  C  con- 
sists of  those  who  have  resided  in  the  state  a  period  of  35 
years. 

Adjournment  was  taken  to  the  Commercial  Club  rooms 
where  luncheon  was  served. 

Afternoon  Session 

Following  the  luncheon  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
the  Temple  Theater  at  2:00  o'clock,  by  President  Windham, 
who  presented  the  newly  elected  president,  J.  C.  F.  McKesson. 
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After  remarks  by  Mr.  McKesson  the  following  report  of  the 
obituary  committee  was  read  and  accepted : 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Jan.  10,  1917. 

"The  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers'  Association  is  called 
upon  to  record  the  passing  away  of  several  of  its  honored 
members  during  the  year  1916.  These  men  and  women  lived 
to  make  their  mark  on  the  history  of  the  state.  Braving  the 
trials  of  the  early  days,  they  lived  on  to  the  time  when  the 
homes  they  built  for  themselves  and  others  became  homes 
indeed  in  all  things  that  modern  civilization  can  supply. 

"We  of  the  living  pioneers  and  those  younger  people  who 
are  so  rapidly  taking  our  places,  can  not  say  too  much  for 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone  on  to  the  final  camping 
place.  What  they  did  for  themselves  and  for  us  in  the  days 
gone  by,  they  did  also  for  the  generations  that  are  yet  to 
come.  We  place  on  the  final  roll  call  for  1916  the  following 
names :  ■  Charles  E.  Burmester,  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Good,  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  Hayward,  Mr.  Frank  Jelinek,  Sr.,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Marshall,  Mr.  Isaac  Pollard,  Absolom  N.  Yost,  Clarence  S. 
Paine,  Mrs.  Alice  Truell. 

"Now,  Be  it  resolved,  that  in  their  passing  away  this  As- 
sociation has  suffered  a  loss  of  their  wise  council  and  their 
happy  presence.  The  community  in  which  they  resided,  while 
grieving  over  their  absence,  will  long  feel  the  influence  of 
their  good  deeds  and  their  good  citizenship. 

"FRANK  HARRISON. 
>'  "L.  A.  BATES. 

:  "S.  C.  BASSETT." 

Committee. 

Obituary  tributes  to  Clarence  S.  Paine  and  to  Mrs.  Alice 
liams  Truell  were  read  and  handed  to  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Bates,  pioneer  of  Sarpy  county,  displayed  a  flag  which 
had  been  made  by  his  mother  in  '62,  and  read  a  poem  in  its 
honor.  President  McKesson,  being  called  from  the  meeting, 
requested  that  Mr.  Windham  take  the  chair  and  preside  over 
the  round  table,  during  which  a  number  of  pioneers  gave 
their  experiences.  The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  was 
read  and  accepted,  as  follows : 
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''Lincoln,  Nebr.,  January  L05  1!H7. 

"We,  the  Auditing  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the  a<- 
counts  of  the  Territorial  Pioneers'  Association,  do  find  that 
the  accounts  of  the  secretary-treasurer  of  said  Association 
are  in  good  form  and  correct. 

"F.  A.  TRUELL, 
"J.  W.  CASS  ELL, 

"Committee." 

The  report  was  adopted  and  placed  on  record. 

Following  this  report  the  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers' 
Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

MINNIE  P.  KNOTTS, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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